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THE MILL AND THE BROOK. 


By the falls of Rushing River— 
Onward, onward—staying never— 
Stands the old mill, quaint and darkling, 
Frowning o’er the waters sparkling, 
Likening one who looks severely 

On all demonstrations cheerly. 


Brooding ’neath the shadows dimly, 
Musing there in aspect grimly, 
Harks it to the laughing river, 
Flowing on in joy forever, 

Like a spirit glad and glowing 
With an effiuence o’ertlowing. 
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Sweet the anthem from the branches 

On the morning air that launches, 
Where the trees, their shadows ghrowing, 
Check the sun’s impassioned glowing, 
And the fall, with song unending; | 

With the birds’ sweet theme is'b 


Grand the rushing and the roaring: 

Of the water in its pouring, 

When the Spring’s own fullness urges 
On its bold, impetuous surges, 

*Gainst the rocks in fury beating, 


Through the greening vale retreating: 
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Then the old mill wakes to action, 
With a seeming satisfaction— 
Opes its heart to proffer quarter 

To the bright and joyous water, 
That, the old wheel gayly speeding, 
Flits away, no further heeding. 


But when Summer, fierce and g 
Shrinks the stream to gentler flowing, 
Then the old pile, one is deeming, 
Has a malice in its seeming, 

That the tides of Rushing River 
Should not be its slaves forever. 
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Never poet dreamed a fairer 

Stream than this, of aspect rarer, 
Sweeping on with prattling measure, 
Like a heart attuned to pleasure, 
Yet far deeper pools it knoweth, 
Where in quiet bliss it floweth. 


Time moves on, but ne’er a feature — 
Changes of this beauteous nature; 
Though the mill in time may crumble, 
And to primal ruin tumble, 

Still the waves of Rushing River 
Will in beauty flow forever. . > 


There is no city in the world where one 
meets with more strange’ characters than in 
New York. The Old World may have set the 
copies, but the imitation is exact, and a walk 
through the streets of the great metropolis 
introduces us, at every step, to many queer, or 
pitiable, or ludicrous objects; but the ones we 
have selected for our illustrations, are not 
marked beyond their commonness, and might 
have been ag well chosen from the streets of 
Boston as New York. They represent more 
a business there, however, than here, and 
hence they are thus located. 

‘The Boot-BLAcK meets one at every cor- 
ner, with his box and brushes, ready to give 
his boots a shine if he wishes. His “Shine 
your boots, sir?” has an appeal in its tone that 
wins its way to the pocket, and the foot is at 
ence placed upon his box. See the eagerness 
with which he holds up the magnetic finger 
that is to draw the remunerating half-dime 
into his hand. His face is a study, whereon 
hope and expectation are written. Shrewd, 
persistent, winning, he makes his small capital 
yield him a good percentage, and no one in 
New York has more operations on foot than 
‘he. He is not so conscientious as to be above 
taking advantage, however, and his prices 
fluctuate according to the nature of his cus- 
tomer. The early birds who come from the 
Eastern steamboat into Broadway, find him 
in their path, ready for a brush. The last at 
close of day to disappear from the pave is he. 
Where his home4s it is hard to say, but he 
appears with the gas in the pit or gallery of 
the Bowery, and his voice is among the loud- 
est in Glamorous comments on the actors and 
‘the play.- His is one of the active professions 
requiring assiduous attention, and so he is ever 
found at his calling—“ Shine your boots, sir?” 
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The Gincrr-Nut Boy (see cut) pursues 
one of the quiet occupations, sedentary and 
patient. His mission is to wait’ on the appe- 
tites of the people, and meet their demand for 
the luxury he has-in basket for them. The 
delectable ginger-nut, or “snap,” pleads elo- 
quently from the corner of Nassau street and 
Park Row, and the hunger-enervated wit ac- 
quires new snap and energy by partaking. 
The Ginger-Nut Boy is not, strictly speaking, 
a wholesome-looking lad, and his unkempt 
hair denotes either a great abundance of busi- 
ness or a deficiency of comb, but faith com- 
mends the “nuts,” and questions might lead 
to unpleasant revelations. People ask a great 
deal too many questions in this country, and 
we become acquainted with unpleasant facts 
full fast enough without inquiring. Shirt- 
collar and boots are features in the make-up 
of the. Ginger-Nut Boy, and he dresses with 
an abandon that denotes an independent 
spirit. Such dreams he has, too, as he sits 
upon the stone steps, during the pauses of 
trade! The future unseals to his vision, and, 
superseding his humble wares, are seen the 
grandeurs of expanded trade; his skies are 
hung with golden ginger-nuts, and his life is 
all spice. A clumsy customer disturbs the 
dream, and he forgets all about it in the even- 
ing at the rat-worry in the sixth ward. 

The BroapwAy SWELL (see cut) is a type. 
Forever changing, the: swell of yesterday is 
not responsible or answerable for the swell of 
tolay. He fiutters on with fashion, and 
manages to possess good clothes. Perhaps he 
pays for them; perhaps not. No one knows 
what he does. His only occupation seems to 
be to promenade the pave, and show himself. 
He is “killing” in his own estimation, and 
the pet of the ladies. He carries his conquests 
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in. his memorandum-book, as the ancient 
knights hung Saracens’ heads around their 
saddle-bows. Our engraving represents the 
fop of a former day, though the genus is un- 
altered. He comes up in a new costume, but 


he is the same in every particular. The same 
assurance, the same frivolity, the same inan- 
ity characterizes him. To appear “ stunning” 
is his aim. To him his cane is a principle, 
and his neck-tie an effort. Life with him has 
no object but dress, and wealth no purpose 
better than the purchase of fine clothes. Ex- 
treme, selfish, vain, he flutters over the pave, 


THE GINGER-NUT BOY. 


and dies forgotten, like the ephemera, or only 
as illustrating the wretchedness of an aimless 
life. 


He is not of so much use as the Birxp 
Brock, led by his dog, whom we see creeping 


along in rayless night. He awakens our sym- 
pathy, and does us good in reminding us of 
our obligation to help one another. This is 
his mission. ”*Tis a sad story he has for us, if 
we stop and listen. His ragged black surtout 
tells us of faded gentility. “ Misfortune 
claimed him as its own,” and left him a wreck 
upon an uncertain sea, without a star to steer 
by, if he could see it. We drop a penny in 
his hat, if we have one, and pass on, grateful 
that our own eyes yet serve us, that Provi- 


dence has cast our lot more kindly, and kept 
our hearts open to the approach of pity. 

“ Letter-paper! Here’s your letter-paper !” 
And we turn to find that the peripatetic Pa- 
PER MAn’s orbit has crossed our own. A 
robust and burly vagabond he, but, better 
than many of higher pretension in Wall 
street, near by, his paper is good. Any bank 
will receive it, unendorsed. No commercial 
shocks move him, except a dray-load of goods 
threaten to run over him. He is a careful 
man, and always has his business under his 
eyes. His mission—for he, too, has a mission— 
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THE BLIND BEGGAR. 


is to impress upon everybody the necessity of 
their buying letter-paper. Noman can be a 
useful or ornamental member of society, with- 
out letter-paper. It is the be-all and end-all 
of life. As the poet asks, plaintively, “What 
is home without @ mother?” he asks, “ What 
is man without letter-paper?” There is no 
answering an appeal so foreibly put, and we 
purchase. As the toper said about water— 
“ How much it-has done for navigation!” so 
we say, about letter-paper, How much it has 
done for literature and commerce and corre- 
spondente—how much the United States is 
indebted to it a8 a help torevenue. The Let- 
ter-Paper Man is not ornamental, but he is 
useful. 

The Bouquet MAN represents the esthet- 
ical in itinerant trade. He deals with the 
sentimental in man’s nature, and literally 
leads him by the nose. How fragrantly he 
appeals, through that organ, to the latent sen- 
sibility, that striggles and struggles to the 
surface, finding exit through the pocket! His 
wish is to make the world better through cul- 
tivated taste, and strew roses along the path 
of life. True, the wish to make money may 
be the paramount object, but the other is the 
result, and so we let him have his money, and 
the world profits by his flowers. The lover 
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receives from his hand the offering 
that always carries a weleome with 
it, superadded to the charm of per- 
son ; the mourner the tribute due the 
S dead ; the actress-devotee the expres- 
sion of his admiration for paint and 
gossamer; the schoolgirl the propiti- 
atory sacrifice to be made to the 
teacher, and the shop-girl the little 
S béll or spray that is té cheer her heart 
=" in the midst of her toil, or ornament 
= her hair, He is doing a good work, 
SS the Flower Man is, and we yield our 


= admiration for his genteel deport- 
= ment and elegant moustache, while 
» aecording our meed of commendation. 

“Glass put in!’ A useful and 
humble plodder is the GLass-MEnp- 
Er. He is ubiquitous. His quick 
é ear catches the sound of broken glass, 
= and he takes panes to remedy the 
damage. Noman afflicted with the 
lumbago has more panes at his back 
than he. He is on the spot where 
the accident has occurred, in a min- 
ute, and though a sympathizing man, 
he is disposed to make light of it. He 
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is always done, on the square. He is very 
transparent in his dealings, and, possessing no 
mystery, his plans are easily seen through. 
The rule he follows is unvarying. Although 
very cutting at times, he is a simple man 
enough, content to put in most energetically. 
Where other people succeed best without it, 
he prospers most by taking his glass. Indeed, 
a glass too mueh never troubles him any, and 
there is not a day wherein he does not carry 
away a good many. His business is a very 
safe one, and where others are dreading a 
crash, he is always ready te welcome one, 
making money out of it, as many made money 
out of the late war. 

-The last encountered on our pictured walk 
is the Bowrry Boy, to be found in the vicin- 
ity of the Bowery alone. Leaving that local- 
ity, all his idiosyneracies pale out. He be- 
comes a mere cosmopolitan, and his charac- 
teristics are at once commonplace and 
uninteresting. But as the Bowery Boy, he is 
sui generis. His gesture, his dress, his pecu- 
liarities of speech, his habits, are his, and his 
alone. He is authority on fires and fire-en- 
gines; the “ mersheen” is his pet; he has no 
greater joy than to hear the alarum-bell, and 
will fight to the death for the honor of his 
“tub.” His “Sa-a-v!” ts authoritative and 
conclusive—the elosing argument. His soap- 
locks and turned-over shirt-collar bespeak an 


independent spirit, but there is quietness in 


/ 


his downcast eyes, and meditation in the 
‘slow cigar. But a mere trifle will lash 
him to fury, and his rallying cry will bring 
an army to barricade the “ Bloody Sixth,” 
in opposition to civil or military authority. 
And yet he is easily controlled. On one 
occasion, some years since, a riot of this 
description oeeurred, where the streets 
were torn up for barricades, and a force of 
cavalry, infantry and police were success- 
fully resisted for hours, In the midst of 
the struggle, Captain Dowling, then cap- 
tain of the ward six police (now judge), 
went among them, under a flag of truce, 
advised their dispersal, and the restoration 
of things as they were, and in a few hours 
not a trace of the violence remained. As 
a class, they are warm-hearted, generous 
and manly; rough and forbidding in the 
exterior, but right inside, like a chestnut. 
The Bowery Boy is not of the genus 
“loafer,” because he is industrious, His 
class is composed of butcher-boys, team- 
sters and apprentices, and there is a prin- 
ciple of caste prevailing among them that 
admits of no intrusion. Neither should they 
be confounded with the “Dead Rabbits,” a 
most disreputable class of even bad men. 
They are actuated by rude ideas of justice, 
and are endowed with an innate nobleness of 
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THE BOWERY BOY. 


character, that renders them ever ready to 
do good service. The abandonment of the 
old fire department and the introduction of 
the new steam-tubs have filled him with 
disgust, but this change may work even a 
greater change in the Bowery Boy. 

The list of observables, in New York, 
might be extended indefinitely. The street is 
a prolific source of character. We might 
have drawn the millionaire as well as the beg- 
gar, an object as marked, presenting as many 
salients of peculiarity in manner, and shown 
the distinction betwixt the parvenu and the 
legitimate of blood, which tells upon the ap- 
_ pearance. The upstart is a snob from hat to 
boots, There is an odor of bank-notes about 
him, and the importance of bonds in the stiff- 
ness of his spine. He carries his head as if 
he had an iron safe in his hat, and were afraid 
to tilt it lest it break his neck. Haughty su- 
perciliousness characterizes his every move- 
ment and every look. There is none of the 
grace of modesty in anything he does. He 
reads his prayers from a gold-edged book, and 
believes in the literalness of the streets of gold. 
The miser is shrivelled in soul by the slow 
process of accumulation, and his appearance 


indicates the character of the individual. He 
is the one who by the “ saving of candle-ends 
and sich ” has become wealthy. The Spanish 
proverb says, “ Everything has its price ”—the 
price of money is the soul. The craver of 
money gives for it the power and wish for its 
enjoyment. He shuts his heart against all 
generous promptings, the good angels within 
it, until they retire, writing “ Ichabod” upon 
its outer portals. We see him daily upon the 
street, with eyes cast down as if he were cal- 
culating interest, his hands nervous, clutching 
as though he were foreclosing numerous 
mortgages, his dress rusty, and hinting of an- 
tique fashions. But he hoards no more. The 
miser indulges in no midnight manipulations 
of golden coin, such as the novelist delights 
to describe, his sensitive ear startled at the 
merest sound. He believes in paying stocks, 
and coupons, and mortgages, and compound 
interest. He hoards now his certificates in- 
stead of his coin, but his emotion is the same. 
Such men die, and disappear from the pave. 
“ How much did he leave?” is the question 
asked, and the answer suggests itself: “ Every 
dollar he had in the world!” He cannot carry 
it with him, and we imagine such risen to 
that other sphere, in foot-to-foot relationship 
with himself here, a miser still, without the 
means of gratification—a mean thing, grovel- 
ling through eternity in search of dimes! 
There is one-whose claim to blood gives him 
distinction. He is a gentleman by nature, who 
feels that he compromises nothing in treating 
all, however humble, with kindness, in whose 
face and manner humanity may see itself re- 
flected, and whose generous deeds are constant 
youchers for his gentility. Say what we will 
about it, blood will tell, and among your true 
aristocracy there is more consideration for 
the people than among those who have sprung 
directly from them. 


In New York streets we see the fat and — 


pampered parson, who preaches from a full 
stomach to people who would be offended if 
called sinners; so he doesn’t offend them. 
We see the philanthropist, toiling to advance 
benevolence, and retarding it by ill-advised 
operations. We see the politician, with face 
sharpened to beat into position against all 
opposing gales. We see the artist, of big and 
little type, with his brother, the poet, “ beard- 
ed like the pard,” and costumed to meet the 
requirements of the eccentric role, illustrating 
the “oddity of genius.” ll are moving 
along, in character costume, playing their parts 
involuntarily in the great drama of life. — 
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OLD ST. PAUL'S, LONDON. 


The engraving on this page represents the 
old Cathedral of Saint Paul, commonly called 
Old Saint Paul’s, the cathedral church of the 
see of London. Its origin is not accurately 
known, but tradition assigns it to a very re- 
mote date, and it is believed to have been 
built on the site of an old Roman temple of 
Diana. It was enlarged and improved by 
succeeding generations, until finally it attain- 
ed the magnificent proportions shown in the 
engraving. It played a prominent part in the 
important drama of the English Reformation, 
being then more regularly used for religious 
purposes than at present. Connected with its 
history, are many deeply interesting and 
thrilling legends, which have been made 


familiar to novel-readers by Ainsworth in his 
romance of “ Old Saint Paul’s.” The churcli 
was destroyed in the great fire of 1666. 

Its site is now occupied by the new Saint 
Paul’s, the most imposing edifice of London. 
It was built by Sir Christopher Wren, having 
been begun’ in June, 1675, aud finished in 
1710, the architect living to witness its com- 
pletion. It stands on thesummit of Ludgate 
Hill, and towers above all the buildings of the 
city. From the base of the church to the top 
of the cross on the dome, the height is four 
hundred and four feet. The exterior is very 
handsome and imposing, but the edifice is 
placed amidst a close group of houses, which 
almost completely hide its beauties. The in- 
terior is dark and gloomy, owing to a defi- 
ciency of light, and is not in keeping with the 
magnificence of the exterior. A number of 


distinguished men are burider who con- - 
Nelson and the Duke of Wellimits name, 
by side under the centre of the dowra. -It 
by are the graves of Sir Ralph Aberading 
Sir John Moore, Howard, Doctor ot 
and Sir J sshua Reynolds. 

To antedate new Saint Paul's, is to 
London into the comparatively obscure period. 
The chief part of the metropolis consisted 
then, and during the reign of James L, of 
Newgate street, Cheapside, the Poultry and 
Cornhill, and the crooked streets and dingy — 
alleys leading from them to the river. Both 
sides of the Strand, towards Westminster, 
were flanked with houses. The south river- 
side of the Strand was then the headquarters 


of the aristocracy. The other parts of Lon- 
don did not then exist, excepting from Charing 
Cross towards Whitehall Palace, and to West- 
minster Abbey. There were but few build- 
ings in Lambeth and Southwark, and only a 
small number of seattered houses from Horse- 
leydown to Tooley street. Such is the account 
of London as we have it in the books, giving 
small cities great encouragement of growth 
through the same energy and enterprise that 
have raised London to its present condition— 
a combination of busy -towns—that Boston 
may emulate, when, some day, the cordon of 
towns that surround it shall have been merg-. 
ed in its corporation, and all will become: 
Boston. 

Old London improved through the minis— 
tries of fire and the plague. Five sixths of the- 
city were destroyed, and of its sixty thousand: 
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character, that renders them ever ready to 
do good service. The abandonment of the 
old fire department and the introduction of 
the new steam-tubs have filled him with 
disgust, but this change may work even a 
greater change in the Bowery Boy. 

The list of observables, in New York, 
might be extended indefinitely. The street is 
a prolific source of character. We might 
have drawn the millionaire as well as the beg- 
gar, an object as marked, presenting as many 
salients of peculiarity in manner, and shown 
the distinction betwixt the parvenu and the 
legitimate of blood, which tells upon the ap- 
pearance. The upstart is a snob from hat to 
boots, There is an odor of bank-notes about 
him, and the importance of bonds in the stiff- 
ness of his spine. He carries his head as if 
he had an iron safe in his hat, and were afraid 
to tilt it lest it break his neck. Haughty su- 
perciliousness characterizes his every move- 
ment and every look. There is none of the 
grace of modesty in anything he does. He 
reads his prayers from a gold-edged book, and 
believes in the literalness of the streets of gold. 
The miser is shrivelled in soul by the slow 
process of accumulation, and his appearance 
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indicates the character of the individual. He 
is the one who by the “ saving of candle-ends 
and sich ” has become wealthy. The Spanish 
proverb says, “ Everything has its price ”—the 
price of money is the soul. The ecraver of 
money gives for it the power and wish for its 
enjoyment. He shuts his heart against all 
generous promptings, the good angels within 
it, until they retire, writing “ Ichabod ” upon 
its outer portals. We see him daily upon the 
street, with eyes cast down as if he were cal- 
culating interest, his hands nervous, clutching 
as though he were foreclosing numerous 
mortgages, his dress rusty, and hinting of an- 
tique fashions. But he hoards no more. The 
mniser indulges in no midnight manipulations 
of golden coin, such as the novelist delights 
to describe, his sensitive ear startled at the 
merest sound. He believes in paying stocks, 
and coupons, and mortgages, and compound 
interest. He hoards now his certificates in- 
stead of his coin, but his emotion is the same. 
Such men die, and disappear from the pave. 
“ How much did he leave?” is the question 
asked, and the answer suggests itself: “ Every 
dollar he had in the world!” He cannot carry 
it with him, and we imagine such risen to 
that other sphere, in foot-to-foot relationship 
with himself here, a miser still, without the 
means of gratification—a mean thing, grovei- 
ling through eternity in search of dimes! 
There is one-whose claim to blood gives him 
distinction. He is a gentleman by nature, who 
feels that he compromises nothing in treating 
all, however humble, with kindness, in whose 
face and manner humanity may see itself re- 
flected, and whose generous deeds are constant 
youchers for his gentility. Say what we will 
about it, blood will tell, and among your true 
aristocracy there is more consideration for 
the people than among those who have sprung 
directly from them. 


In New York streets we see the fat and — 


pampered parson, who preaches from a full 

stomach to people who would be offended if 
called sinners; so he doesn’t offend them. 

We see the philanthropist, toiling to advance 

benevolence, and retarding it by ill-advised 

operations. We see the politician, with face 

sharpened to beat into position against all 

opposing gales. We see the artist, of big and , 
little type, with his brother, the poet, “ beard- 

ed like the pard,” and costumed to meet the 

requirements of the eccentric role, illustrating 

the “oddity of genius.” ll are moving 

along, in character costume, playing their parts 

involuntarily in the great drama of life. — 
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‘The engraving on this page represents the 
old Cathedral of Saint Paul, commonly called 
Old Saint Paul’s, the cathedral church of the 
see of London. Its origin is not accurately 
known, but tradition assigns it to a very re- 
mote date, and it is believed to have been 
built on the site of an old Roman temple of 
Diana. It was enlarged and improved by 
succeeding generations, until finally it attain- 
ed the magnificent proportions shown in the 
engraving. It played a prominent part in the 
important drama of the English Reformation, 
being then more regularly used for religious 
purposes than at present. Connected with its 
history, are many deeply interesting and 
thrilling legends, which have been made 


familiar to novel-readers by Ainsworth in his 
romance of “ Old Saint Paul’s.” The church 
was destroyed in the great fire of 1666. 

Its site is now occupied by the new Saint 
Paul’s, the most imposing edifice of London. 
It was built by Sir Christopher Wren, having 
been begun’ in June, 1675, and finished in 
1710, the architect living to witness its com- 
pletion. It stands on the summit of Ludgate 
Hill, and towers above all the buildings of the 
city. From the base of the church to the top 
of the cross on the dome, the height is four 
hundred and four feet. The exterior is very 
handsome and imposing, but the edifice is 
placed amidst a close group of houses, which 
almost completely hide its beauties. The in- 
terior is dark and gloomy, owing to a defi- 
ciency of light, and is not in keeping with the 
magnificence of the exterior. A number of 


distinguished men'‘are buried here. Lord 
Nelson and the Duke of Wellington lie side 
by side under the centre of the dome. Close 
by are the graves of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
Sir John Moore, Howard, Doctor Johnson, 
and Sir J »sshua Reynolds. 

To antedate new Saint Paul's, is to bring 
London into the comparatively obscure period. 
The chief part of the metropolis consisted 
then, and during the reign of James L., of 
Newgate street, Cheapside, the Poultry and 
Cornhill, and the crooked streets and dingy 
alleys leading from them to the river. Both 


sides of the Strand, towards Westminster, 
were flanked with houses. The south river- 
side of the Strand was then the headquarters 


of the aristocracy. The other parts of Lon- 
don did not then exist, excepting from Charing 
Cross towards Whitehall Palace, and to West- 
minster Abbey. There were but few build- 
ings in Lambeth and Southwark, and only a 
small number of seattered houses from Horse- 
leydown to Tooley street. Such is the account 
of London as we have it in the books, giving 
small cities great encouragement of growth 
through the same energy and enterprise that 
have raised London to its present condition— 
a combination of busy towns—that Boston 
may emulate, when, some day, the cordon of 
towns that surround it shall have been merg- 
ed in its corporation, and all will become. 
Boston. 

Old London improved through the minis— 
tries of fire and the plague. Five sixths of the- 
city were destroyed, and of its sixty thousand: 
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inhabitants, twenty thousand died. It was 
built within four years after its destruction, 
and at once begun that upward career that 
has been almost uninterrupted, making it, in 
point of numbers, the second city of the 
world. 

The French Protestants, being driven from 
France by the Edict of Nantes, settled Spit- 
talsfield, a part of London that has ever since 
been celebrated for its silk works, which they 
established. The greatest growth of London 
has been since the commencement of the 
present century. It needed the modern at- 


mosphere to complete the ancient growth. 


The great parks, that are the glory and 
beauty of London, and a source of perpetual 
pride to its inhabitants, were laid out during 
the regency in 1811. In 1141, the population 
of London was estimated at 40,000; in 1841, 
it was 1,652,902, an increase of 200,000 
for each of the preceding centuries. Old 
Saint Paul’s is an interesting pile, as we see 
it in the engraved memory, but it is forgotten 
in the later relics of London, also old, that 
are associated with the intellectual fame of 
England and of times that to-day give a clas- 
sical glory to her literature, rayed with names 
of imperishable splendor. 


Young Jessie on a bank was sleeping, 
A rose beneath her bosom Iay ; 


Young Leve, apon her slumber creeping, 
Btole the rose and flew away. 


THE STOLEN ROSE. 


Pity, then, poor Jessie’s ruin, 
Who, becalmed by Slumber’s wing, 
Didn’t know what Love was doing— 
Never dreamt of such a thing 
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THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR. 


We publish, on this page, an engraving of 
this interesting rock, which is probably the 


- strongest fortification in the world; beyond 


the range of guns, that cannot by any eleva- 
tion be made to reach it, and commanding by 
its cannon, and other destructive resources, 


complete control over all opposing forces, ex- 
cept starvation, through which it has several 
times been taken, last by the English, in whose 
possession it now is, in 1704. It has been re- 
peatedly besieged since, but without particu- 
lar effect. The Spaniards and French besieged 
it in 1782. A powerful fleet, aided by floating 
batteries, attempted its conquest, but failed, 
an incessant dropping discharge of hot shot 
falling on their vessels with destructive effect. 

The rock is called, in Arabic, the Hill of 


Tarik, named for an Arab leader who con- - 


quered the fort in 711. It receives its name, 
Gibraltar, from the Italian Gibilterra. -It 
forms the key to the Mediterranean, standing 
on a peninsula at its entrance, and is connected 
with the continent of Spain by a low, sandy 


isthmus, one mile and a half long, and three- 
quarters of a mile broad, having the Bay of 
Gibraltar on the west, and the open Mediter- 
ranean on the east. Near the point of junc- 
tion of this isthmus with the main land, are 
the Spanish lines, between which and the 
rock is a space called “ the Neutral Ground.” 
The highest point of the rock is about four- 
teen hundred feet above the sea-level. Its 
northerly face is almost perpendicular, while 


its easterly side is broken into numerous — 


2 
a 


precipices. On its southerly side it is nearly 
inaccessible, rendering approach from the sea 
impossible, The westerly side, though almost 
as rugged and precipitous as the others, slopes 
towards the sea, and here powerful batteries 
are built, making the rock impregnable. 
There is a battery also on the easterly side, 
but the steepness and ruggedness of the way 
almost renders this unnecessary. 

Vast sums of money, and an immense 
amount of labor have been spent in fortifying 
this celebrated stronghold. Numerous cay- 
erns and galleries, extending two to three 
miles in length, and of sufficient width for 
carriages, have been cut in the solid rock, 
forming safe and sheltered communications 
from one part of the garrison to another, 
without being exposed to the fire of an enemy, 
in cases of attack. Along these galleries, at 
intervals of every twelve yards, are port-holes 
bearing upon the neutral ground and bay; 
while trees, shrubs, and flowers of various 
kinds, have been planted at different points, 
both for ornament and utility. On the sum- 
mit of the rock there are several barracks, 
towers and fortresses. Of late years, the for- 
tifications have been carefully strengthened 
at every vulnerable point. The total number 
of guns now mounted on the rock is said to 
be not less than one thousand. 

The body of the rock consists of a kind of 
primary marble, running in strata of thirty, 
forty and fifty feet in thickness. At the 
northerly extremity of the rock are perpen- 
dicular fissures, on the ledges of which hawks 
nestle and rear their young. There are a num- 
ber of remarkable caves in various parts of 
the rock, somé of them beautifully pic- 
turesque, but all difficult of access. The 
most singular of these natural excavations is 
St. Michael’s, on the southwest side, the en- 
trance to which is one thousand feet above 


Havana, Cuba. 


the level of the sea. The difficulty of access 
to these caves renders it particularly desirable 
that travellers should risk their necks to visit 
them. A pilgrimage to the “ Rock” would be 
incomplete and unsatisfactory without this tro- 
phy of risk and exposure to parade at home, 
The “Rock” was regarded as one of the 
“ Pillars of Hercules” by the ancients, under 
the name of Calpe, and Mount Ahyla, oppo- 
site, on the African coast, now known as 
Apes’ Hill, the other. At a very early period 
they were regarded, by the people dwelling 
east of them, as the western boundary of the 
world. The Bay of Gibraltar is formed by 
Europa Point on the east, and Point St. Garcia 
on the west. It is of semi-circular form, 
about six miles in length, and four and a half 
in breadth—depth of water varying from four 
to two hundred and fifty feet. Moles project- 
ing into the sea protect the shipping. The 
town of Gibraltar is situated. on the westerly 
side of the peninsula, opposite to which is the 
Spanish town of Algesiras, where for months 
the Tuscarora watched the rebel steamer 
Sumter. Gibraltar fronts directly on the Bay, 
and is a town of some 16,000 inhabitants. 
Our engraving is confined simply to the 
“ Rock,” giving merely a faint semblance of 
the town. The “Rock” itself is a mas- 
sive and bold object, frowning as if con- 
scious of its own strength, which has defied 
the storms of ages, that have passed and 
obliterated countless generations of men, and 
stands to day a monumental guarantee for all 
time to come, as it has for the past. The 
felueca bark, a species of sail familiar to those 
waters, is careening over the moonlit waves, 
while before us the head of a mast of some 
sunken wreck appears above the waves, and: 
we almost fancy it may be one of the United 
States frigate Missouri’s, that was burnt aud 
sunk at Gibraltar many years ago. , 


The engraving which we print on the next 
page is a correct. representation of one ot 
the most pleasant localities in Havana, where 
good taste and-refinement,abound in as great 
a degree as in any city of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Havana is a generous patron of art, 
and a thriving commercial city, likewise, where 
wealth is made and spent lavishly ; where hos- 
pitality is a principle, and a stranger is receiv- 
_ @das a friend at an acquaintance’s threshold. 


HAVANA, CUBA. 


There are very many handsome edifices in 
Havana, though as a general rule, more atten- 
tion is paid to comfort and convenience in the 
dwelling-houses than to luxury or show. 
Much regard is paid to room outside the 
house, and spacious courtyards and piazzas 
are the crowning characteristics. The houses 
are of stone, chiefly of one story, and built 
upon arches, admitting of a free circulation of 
air beneath them, while the verandas are 
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The Governor's Palace, Havana, Cuba. 
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luxurious resorts in the trade-winds. As 
great a luxury as can be enjoyed by the Cu- 
ban is to swing in his hammock in the cool or 
his veranda, and enjoy his cigar to the music 
of the birds or the plashing of the waters. 
He is aluxurious being, and, if wealth admits, 
all the enervation of climate is overcome by 
the appliances that a love of ease 

Many of the peculiarities that of old mark- 
ed Cuban life have been lost in the rush of 
fashion, and the innovations which fashion 
induces. Instead of the universal waxed 
hard-wood ‘floors, we have the carpet; gas 
supersedes the use of candles, banishing the 
high barrel shades that protected the lights 
from the beetles; and everything but the peo- 
ple has the mark of change upon it. The 
people are the same luxurious, ease-loving, 
languid and effeminate class as ever. The 
climate makes them such, and such they will 
remain. They love amusements, and hence 
the drama and opera are supported liberally, 
and all the public exhibitions that offer.’ The 
bull-fight, once an amusement of the colo- 
ny, derived from its Spanish origin, is now 
obsolete, but tournaments and races are held. 
It forms oné fine source of gratification to 
the population to assemble in the cool of the 
evening about the governor’s palace, the 
building represented in the engraving, and 
listen to the music of the military band. The 
Creole ladies and their gallants attend in great 


Before Levuka, Island of Ovalau. 


numbers, and the taste and fashion of the 
place, measured by the exhibition here met 
with, have a high estimate placed upon them, 
The grounds about the palace are elegantly 
laid out and embellished; statues and foun- 
tains and handsome trees give grace and 
beauty to the precinct; and a neat enclosure, 
shutting visitors from the cultivation, pre- 
serves that in its perfection. A statue of 
Ferdinand, the patron of Columbus, occupies 
a pedestal in these grounds. The palace is of 
marble, and is of a graceful and pleasing style 
of architecture, but of the same peculiarity of 
the rest—low, and broad in its extent. 
The site of Havana is very pleasant. Its 
shape is semi-circular, the diameter being 
from the shore. The city is walled, 
and two principal gates afford communication 
between the town and suburbs. The Moro 
Castle commands the entrance to the harbor 
of Havana, and its guns grimly frown down 
upon the commerce of the world, that finds a 
port in its waters. The commerce of Havana 
is the greatest of any city in the world, except 
Liverpool, and forests of masts attest the 
presence of multitudes of ships of all nations. 
During our late war, the Spanish authorities 
of Havaaa manifested a better spirit than did 


the English at Bermuda, and in their inter- 
course with those who are thrown among 
them, there is a cordiality which excites re 
spect for the Queen of the Antilles. 


Of the smaller islands of the Feejee group, 
in the South Pacific, Ovalau is the most im- 
portant. Hereon are two small and rudely- 
fortified towns, one of which, Levuka, is rep- 
resented by our engraving on page 101, It is 
the home of the whites, who gather here for 
protection. They number not more than a 
hundred adults at any time, but these have 
numerous children, of half-caste birth, that 
are educated in schools, where they are 
taught in the Feejeean and English languages. 
When Captain: Wilkes visited Rewa, in 1840, 
he found but one white man there, named 
Paddy Connor, who was the happy father of 
fifty childreh! The Feejee Islands are not 
very desirable to a white man as a residence, 
unless he is old and tough, and his flesh has 
been well nicotized by tobacco. The native 
Feejeeans have a taste for human flesh, but 
prefer it cooked, the bakolo, or “ long pig,” as 


BEFORE LEVUKA, ISLAND OF OVALAU, 


they term the human roast, being regarded 1 
great luxury. They, however, do not, a 
formerly, seize white men for cannibalistic 
purposes, as such act is visited by the retribu- 
tion of the civilized world. The memory of 
the visit of the John Adams to the Feejee 
Islands, in 1855, as deseribed in the July 
number of the Magazine, and of the terrible 
punishment of the offenders, renders them 
shy of any further outrages of this sort. 

The engraving represents the Adams in the 
Bay of Levuka, while on her way to scourge 
the cannibals. It shows us a peaceful scene. 
The flags of Americaand England float above 
the village, beneath whose folds the inhabi- 
tants rest in security. We can hardly fancy s 
necessity that could draw a white man to ac 
cept.a fate that chains him to such a life, but 
there is no accountitig for taste, and a man 
may accommodate himself almost anywhere. 
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Thus men feave their homes, and disappear 
for years, to return, perhaps, at last, from a 
life of privation like, this, to the utter wonder 
of all who appreciate civilization. The cli- 
mate is equable at the Feejee Islands, averag- 
ing 80°; somewhat enervating, but not perni- 
cious. The hot season is in December, Janu- 
ary and February; from April to November 
the winds blow frum east-northeast to south- 
east, and are very refreshing; during the rest 
of the year the winds are variable. February 
and March are the hurricane months, and are 
much feared by sailors. 

The soil is a deep yellow loam, and the 
warm climate and plenty of moisture cover 
the mountains up to their summits with vege- 
- tation. Plants grow with the rankest rapid- 
ity, and tropical fruits and vegetables are 
raised in the greatest abundance. The chief 
tubers produced are the yam and the taro. 
The coast fisheries are inexhaustible, turtles 
abounding, and fifty or one hundred large 
turtles are sometimes taken in a season by a 
single individual. The agriculture of the 
Feejee Islands is primitively pursued, except- 
ing where implements of civilization have 
reached them through the missions and by 


The Magic Blow. 


‘merchant vessels. In Levuka there is m 
of this improvement than in the rest. 
American hatchet is a great luxury ; previous 


to its introduction, the only axe of the native a 
mechanic was a hard stone ground to an edge, Bnd, i 
The native agricultural implements in use laesset 
through the islands are a tool, lancet-shaped, Bong of 
and about a yard long, made of hard wood, altituc 
and used in clearing off the brushwood and Bie o 
coarse grass; a digging stick, made of a young house 
mangrove; a hoe for weeding, with a blade oR dred f 
tortoise-shell or the valve of a large oyster; s Thi 
large dibble, 8 feet long and 18 inches in cir. of th 
cumference at two feet from the point, and a occur 
pruning-knife, made of a tortoise-shell lashed m 
to the end of a rod. We get this from the a, 
last descriptions published, but even the mind eno 
of the Feejeean, unless dulled by excessive from 

bakolo or potations of yangona, can see the Glass 


benefit of improvements, and every year must 
cause changes. It is through these improve- 
ments, the teachings that accompany them, 
and the influence directly emanating from 
them, that civilizations grow, gradually and 
perhaps almost imperceptibly, as the coral 
reefs that abound along the Feejee coast are 
formed, but nevertheless positively growing. 


PARLOR MAGIC. 


THE MAGIC BLOW. 


Ifa stick is taken and tapered off to the 
ends equally from the centre, and the stick 
itself be not too thick, and if it is then placed 


with its tapered ends resting on two wine 
glasses, a good smart blow being struck on its 
centre, it will break in two without damaging 
the wine-glasses. The cause of this involves 
a curious principle of the laws of force, of 
which there are many illustrations well known 
to every one. The blow being given very 
evenly, and the substance which strikes hav- 
ing a rapid motion, it is suddenly arrested in 
its downward course by the stick across the 
wine-glasses, and it passes .through it, or 
breaks it, because there is not time enough 
for the momentum of the blow to spread 
along the stick and break the glasses. An- 
other illustration is firing a candle through an 
inch board. Ifa gun be loaded with powder, 
and a candle just fitting the barrel is inserted 
in place of a bullet, and the gun fired against 
a door or other piece of wood, the candle will 
pass through, leaving a clean, smooth hole, 
because when the candle comes to the door, 
it is evident something must give way, and as 
the candle is moving so fast, it actually 
has not time to break, and the wood is 
perforated. 
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LAND’S END, ENGLAND. 


On this page we present to the reader an 
engraving of the famous promontory of Land’s 
End, in the county of Cornwall, and the most 
western land of England. On the extreme 
end of the promontory is a fixed light, at an 
altitude of two hundred and eighty feet above 
the ordinary sea level. Back of the light- 
house, the hill attains a height of twelve hun- 
dred feet. 


This is one of the most dangerous portions . 


of the English coast, and many shipwrecks 
occur here annually. In order to obtain 
prompt assistance for 
such vessels, a telegraph 
isnow being established 
from Land’s End to 
Glasgow. The base of 
the cliff is girt about 
with rocky fragments 
that have been worn by 
the ceaseless action of 
the boisterous waves 
into the most fanciful 
of forms. Three of 
these fragments go by 
the names of the Mer- 
chants or Pediers, from 
some imagined likeness 
that they bear, when 
viewed from the sea, to 
atrio of those travelling 
pediers who, in Scot- 
land, are dignified by 
the name of merchants. 
Although the light- 
house is on the main- 
land, yet it is situated 
in so lonely and truly 
wild a corner of the 
peninsula, that during the winter season it is 
often inaccessible for many days together, and 
a stock of provisions has to be stored by the 
keeper. as though he were victualling a similar 
station perched on a solitary rock at a distance 
from the coast. But in the summer season a 
trip to the Mull light-house is one of the 
pleasantest excursions that can be devised for 
the scene of a picnic; “the air nimbly and 
Sweetly recommends itself unto our gentle 
senses,” and the view on all sides is gloriously 
grand. It includes the long sea-board of the 
Trish coast, Rathlin Island, Islay, and other 
southern Hebrides, Sanda and its satellites, 
Ailsa Crag, Arran with its serried peaks, the 


coast of Ayrshire, and the land of Burns, 
whence the poet could look across the waves 
to this land’s-end of wild Cantire, whither his 
Highland Mary had come to Campbelton, to 
visit her parents ere she took that last journey 
which was to make her the wife of Burns, but 
which was so soon interrupted at Greenock 
by her premature death. But it is the sea 
view that forms so great and grand a portion 
of the magnificent panorama that may be 
seen from the Mull light-house, or, still bet- 
ter, from those hills, 1200 feet high, that raise 


their heathery summits immediately behind 
the light-house, and which, in their turn, are 
lorded over by the twin glants, Cnoc-maigh 
and Sliabh, whose summits soar above the 
Atlantic to the respective heights of 2000 and 
2036 feet. 

The light from the Mull light-house can be 
seen for a distance of thirty miles in clear 
weather. Nine miles to the east, on the 
island of Sanda, is a second light-house, erect- 
ed in 1850, chiefly as a protection to vessels 
from the dangers of Patterson’s Rock, and 
having a light visible at fifteen miles’ distance. 
Cantire has a third light-house, erected in 
1854, on Davar Island. 
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Borrowing, as it is conducted, affords the 
most positive evidence of the amplitude of 
“cheek.” So complacently borrowing is con- 
ducted! often without leave—your umbrella, 
for instance—and such liberties are taken in 
the name of friendly convenience, that friend- 
ship chills and depreciates to a quality as near 
hatred as a pious man would wish to entertain. 


Our engraving, though not handsome, pre- 
sents two phases in borrowing: injury to 
property and injury to peace. Jones is called 
from his bed, at midnight, by a furious racket 
at his door, to meet:a Milesian neighbor, who, 
a fortnight before, borrowed his new basket to 
put some coal in “ wid,” and now returns it, 
in the condition shown, with the request that 
the owner will have it mended right away, as 
he wants to borrow it again! No wonder at 


Jones's perturbation ; no wonder his nightcap 
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BORROWERS. 


stands on end at the atrocity; no wonder his 
candle flares angrily at the outrage. We, our. 
selves, heard a person once growl bitterly be. 
cause a borrowed bucket leaked. 

Many of the small borrowers of some neigh- 
borhoods procure all their stock of groceries 
by borrowing. They are always out of sugar 
and pepper and molasses and butter, and are 
always promising to 
“buy some, next time 
father goes to town,” 
and liquidate the debt, 
but they never do. A 
standing anecdote of a 
venerable friend of ours 
for years, was the ex- 
ecuse a child gave her 
for borrowing a cup of 
treacle: “Ma wants 
to know if you'll lend 
‘her a little molasses 
to starch a cap, to go 
see the President?” A 
“top of tea” is espe- 
cially borrowable, the 
borrower “ having had 
no idea how near they 
were out.” We all re- 
member the remark of 
Mrs. Partington, whose 
gifted spectacles have 
flashed light upon the 
subject: “ She said,” al- 
luding to a borrowing 
neighbor, “she would 
be everlastingly indebt- 
ed to me, when I lent 
her the eggs, and I dare 
say she will.” 

Borrowers are always 
selfish. They are the 
last to lend willingly, 
even to those to whom 
they have been indebted for any number of 
favors. In point is the elderly person who for 
years had depended upon her neighbor foran 
iron pot, and, at last compelled to buy one, 
said: “ Now we will neither borry nor lend.” 
This illustrates the feeling of the meanest 
class of the genius. Borrowing, to be right, 
should be mutual; otherwise it is a bore. 
Accommodation is necessary and a positive 
benefit at times, but, like a first-class steak, 
care should be had lest it be overdone. 
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THE DERWENT EYES AND HAIR. 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


PART 


CHAPTER III. 

In a charming little boudoir, with pale blue. 
hangings at the wails, and blue damask flow- 
ing in stiff richness from the windows, soften- 
ed by silvery ripples of lace, opposite the great 
oval mirror swinging from its bronze frame of 
twining garlands and sportive Cupids, in the 
softest and most luxurious of deep blue velvet 
chairs, sat the fairy mistress of the charming 
mansion which crowned the wooded height 
beyond the river. 

A pale blue cashmere robe, with edging of 
swan’s-down, was wrapped about the slender 
waist, and belted there bya silvercord. Blue 
satin slippers with frosted silver clasps en- 
cased the tiny feet which rested on the 
daborately-wrought Turkish cushion. But 
bluer, and more lustrous in their tint, than 
all the rest, were the large full eyes bent med- 
itatively upon the wee white hands a-sparkle 
with gems, which were crossed idly in her 
lap. Her lovely young face was somewhat 
wan, the pale gold curls gathered carelessly 
under a silver net were still damp,and now 
and then a momentary nervous tremor shook 
her delicate frame. Still the imperious little 
lady had refused to remain on her couch, and 
had pronounced herself quite recovered, and 
her autocratic, albeit musically clear and 
silvery voice, had ordered away physician and 
nurse, and anxious attendants, who had 
crowded around her in unfeigned solicitude. 
So they had all been compelled to be content 
with an orderly retreat, and a post within call. 
In the little ante-room close by the door, her 
ear strained to catch the first sound of alarm, 
sat faithful Honor—she who had cared for 
her young mistress with more than a servant’s 
faithfulness, with a mother’s devotion and 
unfailing tenderness. And in the corner was 
stationed eager, excitable Lucille, the French 
dressing-maid, only waiting for a signal from 
Honor to rush to the chamber on the other 
side and summon at once Lady Margaret 
Inglis, the young lady's aunt. Doctor Mathew- 
son her physician, and Lord Roland Mabury 
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her guardian, which three individuals were 
holding an anxious discussion concerning the 
effect of the chill, and the fright, and the long 
swoon upon a very excitable and delicate 
constitution. 

Meanwhile, in safe defiance of them all, her 
fair head leaning back to the glowing blue 
velvet which added startlingly beautiful effect 
to the clear, transparent, pearly complexion, 
the large dreamy eyes and golden hair, Lady 
Maude Inglis sat in the deepening twilight, 
for once in her gladsome life lost in grave and 
earnest contemplation. 

“So near!” she murmured, presently, shak- 
ing her head so that the silver filagree, 
Maltese bells swinging from her ears set 
their opal tongues a-tinkle. “So very near 
death! Only one little mesh to hold me up 
from the yawning gulf, one faint fluttering 
breath to save my heart from palsied 
stillness!” 

The wide eyes, the paling lips, told the un- 
utterable horror of the remembrance. ’ 

“And to think I have fluttered on like a 
butterfly, and never once dreamed that that 
grim cold hand might snatch at me!” ' 

Shuddering, she dropped her face to her 
hands. 

“So idle, and vain, and frivolous! thinking 
only of my own amusements! And my angel 
mother waiting for me, and my father too on 
that shadowy shore. QO, I thought of every- 
thing when that cold black vortex sucked me 
down, when that heavy weight pressed out 
the breath from my gasping lungs, and I felt 
my brain dizzying, swooning, dying. O, how 
sweet it looked to me, a single day, an hour of 
life, and I thought it was denied tome. And 
now—and now, I am given back to years!” 

She lifted her face again, with a solemn joy 


shining upon it, and wiped away the streaming 
tears. 


“O, I will deserve the bléssing, the favor. 
I will improve the respite.” And saying this, 
Lady Maude folded her hands, and fell again 
into silence. Presently a smile glimmered 
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over the lips, and a gay sparkle rippled across 
the eyes. 

“TI don’t suppose I am required to be a nun. 
There is use for sunbeams, even more than 
for showers. And I must be merry—it is in 
my nature. But I will be thoughtless no 
longer.” 

There. came a long hem from the other side 
the door of the ante-room, lugubrious and 
fidgety. Lady Maude’s face changed at once. 
The arch, merry nature of a girl of seventeen 
returned with full force. 

“Poor old Honor! I can see just how stiff 
and straight she is sitting there, half crazy 
with fear that I am insane, when she hears 
me talking to myself in this fashion, and 
equally alarmed lest I have fallen into a swoon 
when I am silent. Ill begin to be good. 
I wont torture her any more.” 

So saying the wee white hand, showing 
daintily from the swan’s-down wrister, stretch- 
ed languidly toward a silver bell on the light- 
stand beside her, and the clear metallic sound 
rung out, a joyful summons to the waiting 
Honor, who was in the room before the last 
musical murmur had died out. 

“You are ready to go back to your chamber, 
my lady. I can carry you in my arms so 
nicely.” 

“No indeed, Honor. I have no intention 
of leaving the boudoir until ten o'clock, and 
, now it is scarcely sunset. I am better, I am 
- quite recovered, you foolishly fond old woman ; 
. 80 dismiss all your fears.” 

The blue eyes were dancing merrily, the 
“joyous face bright as smiles could make it, 
and the grave old serving-woman could not 
help following her advice. 

“ Heaven be praised!” she ejaculated fer- 
vently. “I really believe you are right. The 
. doctor was so afraid of a fever, if nothing 
worse. O, Iam so thankful it has been such 
eseape! blessed Lady Maude! I can’t 
tell you how my heart stood still when I saw 
.them bringing you in, your cold white face 
helplessly on my Lord Roland’s 
. shoulder! O, the Lord was good to me; he 
. gave me back my darling mistress.” 

-“ Your naughty, willful plague and torment, 
\you mean, Honor, How can you be s0 silly 
as to love mé!” cried Maude, bending for- 
ward, and Kissing the wrinkled, sallow cheek, 
- and then patting it with her two white hands, 
im the old echfidish fashion. ‘ 

“Ah, it’s a silliness we all have, my Lady 
Maude. Never a servant in the house but 


began to weep and bewail, and there was my — 
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Lady Margaret back and forward 
wringing°her hands, and Lord Roland—he 
did not say so much, but he was as white as 
marble, and he never left you a minute, and 
when at last the doctor brought the first sigh 
from you, he ran away and I saw the great 
tears pouring over his face.” 

“ Lord Roland in tears, and for me!” ejacu- 
lated Lady Maude; and the first wave of 
crimson crept over her pale cheek. “ He, so 
grand and noble, and calm always, to be 
moved from his stately height for poor little 
giddy me.” 

“Ah, well may he be. Did you think him 
more than mortal, Lady Maude?” questioned 
Honor, with a shrewd glance into the pretty, 
pensive face. 

“I don’t know, I am sure. Everybody ac- 
knowledges him as something superior to all 
the rest of the world. I know he’s very learned 
and gifted, and so handsome! I am always 
proud to have him give me his arm in any 
public place. But somehow I thought he 
only cared for me, as—as—the sun might be 
willing to shine down and warm the wings, 
and dry away the chilly dew from some poor 
little feeble butterfly. But that he should 
care so much as to ery for me—why, that 
seems like a marvel.” 

“Lord Roland has eyes of his own, let him 
alone for that. He knows who is sweet, and 
lovely, and charming. One of these days we 
shall all find it out!” repeated Honor, 
triumphantly, with a series of quick, 
significant nods. 

And Maude, with a dreamy glimpse at some 
dazzling possibility, smiled softly, in her shy 


girlish fashion, and sat down again in the 
_ arm-chair. 


“T suppose I ought to see them. I believe 
I was naughty and willful, to drive everybody 
away; but you see I was still dazed and be- 
wildered, and I wanted to think. You may 
light the gas now, and send them up. But 
stay; if there is any of Doctor Mathewson's 
cordial in the wineglass empty it out, or I 
shall have to hear a scolding. I believe he 
thinks it is his especial privilege.” 

“But yon need it, dear, and it is so nice! 
do take a little of it, Lady Maude,” coaxed 
Honor. 

“O dear, if I hadn’t promised myself to be 
good!” said the little lady, shaking her pretty 
head. “Bring it hither then.” 

She swallowed it down with all possible 
despatch, and puckering up her rosy lips 
announced solemnly ; 
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“Honor, you're a deceitful creature, a trans- 
parent humbug, and Doctor Mathewson is 
another. That nice mixture is as bitter as 
the bread of dependence? if you know any- 
thing how acrid and disagreeable the article 
is. I've read a great deal about it in novels, 
and got my information,from them. You 
couldn’t smuggle me in a morsei of guava, 
could you?” 

“ There’s no harm in that, I'm sure,” said 
Honor, promptly. 

“Then I don’t know as I car) for it. I 
knew you couldn’t resist, and I had a natural 
desire to take revenge upon Doctur Mathew- 
son for that abominable mixture. I can taste 
it now—bah! I suspect he thought my nerves 
needed drugging.” 

“You shall have the jelly, I believe there’s 
a box now in Lady Margaret’s room. She 
was just taking a lunch when you were 
brought in. I can get that, and the doctor be 
none the wiser,” exclaimed Honor. 

“T’ve half a mind to have the whole tray 
in, and horrify that wicked doctor,” laughed 
Maude. “Never mind, Honor; perhaps all 
this time the poor things are imagining all 
sorts of mishaps. I'll have a mimic reception. 
Never mind calling Lucille, I dare say I look 
well enough for a heroine just emerged from 
the water. You may give them my compli- 
ments, Honor, and bring them in to me.” 

The girl spoke playfully, but there was a 
little tremor of emotion in the tone. 

Honor dropped the blue damask folds over 
the windows, and touched the yellow flame of 
a taper to the mouth of a bronze Puck who 
was blowing a huge crystal bubble, filling the 
room with a soft, stafry radiance, just lighting 
up the gilded frames of the pictures on the 
wall, and falling tenderly upon the pretty 
figure in the easy-chair. Then she went out 
and left her young mistress alone again. Lady 
Mande leaned forward listening, with a half 
smile on her face. St 

Only a few moments, and she heard the ad- 
vancing steps, one soft and gliding, another 
heavy and a little shuffling, the third light, 
but firm and steady. A pink tinge rose to 
her cheeks, her eyes shone like stars. How 
well she knew all three! Aunt Margaret was 
coming first, and then the doctor, and after 
him Lord Roland. 

Honor’s garrulous talk had roused a new 
sensation in regard to her guardian. Did he, 
indeed, who was called so stoical and unim- 
pressible—about whom half the noble ladies 
in London were wild because of his invincible 
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obduracy—did he indeed care so much for a 
little silly girl like herself? What pretty girl 
could receive such a suggestion, and not be 
touched and pleased by it? 

Lady Margaret, a tall, rather plain, but 
sentimental looking woman of forty, came 
sweeping forward and flung the arms, clasped 
at the wrists by massive bracelets, around the 
girl’s neck. 

“ My sweet little Maude, my precious child! 
Heaven be praised that you are spared to us! 
O, such a shock as it gave me! such agony as 
I have endured! my poor nerves!” 

Maude quietly returned the embrace. 

“T am sorry, auntie, that you should have 
been disturbed. If I had only had the chance, 
you know I should never have allowed them 
to bring me into the house in such a state.” 

There was a twinkle of mischief in her eye 
as she spoke; but Lady Margaret, applying 
her lace handkerchief to her faded gray eyes, 
sank into the nearest easy-chair, and did not 
catch it. 

Doctor Mathewson’s portly figure bustled 
forward, and his plump, velvety fingers took 
the little blue-veined wrist into their steady 


grasp. 

“Ah, my dear Lady Maude, you are looking 
wonderfully restored. A fortunate escape, 
truly. Hum—hum—the pulse a little flutter- 
ed, My, it is quickening to a gallop!” 

He pulled out his great watch, but before 
he could begin to count the tiny throbs under 
his finger tips, with a dexterous movement 
Lady Maude slipped it away from him, and 
with a gay little laugh turned to the figure 
which stood quietly waiting its turn te 
advance. 

“For don’t you 
know this is not a professional-visit, but a 
social call? I invited you all to come and 
offer congratulations, did I not, Lord Roland ag 

Roland Mabury came forward with a clear 
glad light shining over his face, and dispersing 
for the time that melancholy sweetness of ex- 
pression, so peculiar to his countenance, 

“T am so thankful I am able to offer them, 
dear Maude,” he said, bending over the small 
hand lying for a moment in his, with that 
winning grace and earnestness which made 
his attentions so dangerously fascinating. 
“ This has been a trying day for us!” 

“Indeed it has! O, my poor nerves! my 
fluttering heart!” sighed Lady Margaret, as- 
suming a languid attitude. “What a blessing 
it must be to lack this sensitiveness of mine!” 

The doctor had taken a seat a little in the 
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background, and was eyeing his late patient 
with close attention. 

Lady Maude laughed presently, and held 
out her hand. 

“Now you may try the pulse, doctor, and 
not sit glowering so resentfully at me. You 
see there is no gallop about it. When you 
first came in, remembering what had come be- 
tween our last meeting, it was natural I should 
be for a moment overcome and perturbed. I 
have to thank you heartily for bringing me 
’ back to this pleasant world, and its dear 
agreeable people. Where was I, doctor? I 
mean that part of me which is really me—in 
all that long blank between my knowing my- 
self going down into those black depths, and 
my finding myself gasping in that horrible dis- 
tress for breath, here in my chamber? It is 
all so mysterious.” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

“ How indeed should I know, Lady Maude? 
It is enough that I began to despair of ever 
bringing you out of the swoon. I think it had 
more injurious effect, the fright, more by far, 
than the water.” 

“And it was you who saved me from the 
water?” said Maude, in a low, tremulous 
voice, turning toward Lord Roland her 
grateful glance. 

“TI would it had been, my pet. But I was 
thankful enough to receive you from the sav- 
ing arms of another, Your face had such a 
deathly look I was smitten with direst fore- 
bodings. Thank Heaven they were not 
realized !” 

“I have been. thinking about it,” said 
Mande gravely, “trying to imagine how it 
would have been—if—if I had never revived. 
I pictared myself lying on the bier with the 
family shield at my head, and the Inman 

colors trailing dismally at my feet, just as I 
remember, ever so faintly, of poor papa. And 
. then I thought, perhaps I might not have 
been found at all, but have drifted there 
among the weeds and sands of the river's 
bottom, drifted and drifted—” 

“Hush! O hash?” cried out Lord Roland, 
stung with a sudden pang at following out 
the thought, even while gazing upon that fair 
young girlish fice. 

She looked out questioningly into his face 
with her grave blue eyes. 

“ My child,” said he, “do you guess what 
heavy mourning it would bring to more hearts 
than.one? Think of it no more, but shine 
again, the sunbeam to bless and lighten all 
dark and cold and dreary wastes.” 
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Maude smiled softly, and the white eyelids 
fell shyly. 

“It is pleasant to think I should be missed. 
And very solemn to question whither and 
how that which does not die would have 

on.” 

“Whither should innocence and purity be 
wafted, but among the seraphs before the 
Great White Throne ?” returned Lord Roland, 
in a very subdued voice, with a tender, wistful 
smile. 

“Ah,” said’ Maude, shaking her pretty 
head sorrowfully, “but I am such a giddy 
butterfly.” 

Lord Roland laughed his own cheery laugh 
again, 

“Commend me to such stray sunbeams. 
Little Maude, no one who has studied you but 
guesses the true womanliness and depth of 
character under all that delightful sparkle. 
Don’t try to be a dull droning bee, or a dusty 
moth. Spread forth your rainbow wings 
fearlessly, and enjoy life wliile you can.” 

“What are you saying tothe child?” asked 
Lady Margaret, rising from her seat and 
glancing uneasily at the girl’s flushed cheeks, 
and Lord Roland’s eloquent eyes. 

“ He says I must always be a giddy butter 
fly, lacking your exquisite sensitiveness, 
auntie,” replied Maude, with a mischievous 
smile. 

“Ah! to be sure. There are so few finely- 
strung spirits. You are like your mother. 
She was always in such extravagant spirits, 
such hoyden health. She could never under- 
stand my delicacy. I am seldom appre¢iated.” 
And Lady Margaret cast a languishing glance 
toward Lord Roland. ~ 

“Auntie dear, don’t let me keep you from 
your dinner. Honor told me it spoilt your 
luncheon when I was brought in,” said the 
niece, a malicious glee dancing in her 


eyes. 

“How could I think of dinner, Maude? 
you foolish child! I ordered it an hour later, 
but I am sure no summons has been given.” 

“Aunt Margaret, I am seventeen!” said 
Mande, pouting her pretty lip. 

“Such a mature age!” laughed Aunt Mar- 
garet. “And the Inglis family are always 
younger than their years. Why, when I was 
quite twenty no one suspected I was more 
than sixteen, and only the other day Sir John 
Dacre— 


“TI should have been the youngest of my 
race if I had really died,” broke in Maude’s 
dreamy voice. 
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“But you did not die. Please to remember 
that, Lady Maude,” suggested the doctor. 

“No, to be sure I did not. I was saved. 
Why—I do not yet know by whom. Lord 


Roland, who was it that brought me from the | 


water ?” 

“Tam ashamed to say that I cannot tell 
you. I really believe we were all so frighten- 
ed we allowed him to go away without so 
much as thanking him. I have been reproach- 
ing myself for the remisshess ever since re- 
lieved by your recovery,” answered Lord 
Roland. 

“Not know who saved me! Then it was 
none of you in the boat!” ejaculated little 
Maude, in utter astonishment. 

“Tt was not. The young hero sprung into 
the water the very moment you fell, and the 
moment he gave you up to me, he swam away 
to his own boat.” 

“And you do not know his name, nor where 
tolook for him?” questioned Maude, while 
the color rose again to her cheeks, “And I 
must go upon my way, knowing that I owe 
my life to one who has not even received poor 
words of thanks in recompense? This is 
worse than anything else. It is unendurable.” 

“T confess that I am much annoyed myself. 
Still it is by no means unlikely that we may 
find him. Pray do not excite yourself about 
it, my child,” replied Lord Roland, gravely. 
“I will take instant measures to hunt him up.” 

“T shall not have a moment’s peace until I 
have seen him, and thanked him!” exclaimed 
Lady Maude, rising and walking to and fro 
excitedly. . 

“My dear Lady Maude, you really must not 
agitate yourself,” began Doctor Mathewson, 
coming forward. 


Lady Mande paid no more attention than if 


the wind was blowing. 

“To think that such a weight of obligation 
is laid upon me, and I cannot so much as 
show that I am grateful! Who knows how 
welcome a reward might be! And I am 
powerless to offer it.” 

Her cheeks were flaming scarlet, her eyes 
burnt with wondrous splendor. She had 
never in her life looked so brilliantly, so sur- 
passingly lovely. Lord Roland watched her 
with a strange blending of tender compassion 
and passionate admiration. . 

The doctor touched his arm and whispered : 

“Something must be done to quiet her. 
Such a mood is like the touch of a torch to a 
heap of tinder. I cannot save her from a brain 
fever, if it goes much further.” 
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Lord Roland looked anxiously at the scarlet 
cheeks and glittering eyes, but waited a 
moment while Lady Margaret essayed her 
powers, 

“Maude, child, how can you tear about in 
that fashion? One would think you were a 
wild beast.” 

“TI feel somewhat wolfish!” answered 
Maude, turning upon her, showing the gleam 
of tiny pearls under the curling scarlet lip. 

Lady Margaret shrank back. 

“Good heavens, Maude! do you forget you 
are a lady, and an Inglis? Sit down and be 
quiet. You make me shiver to look at you.” 

“Why do you look, then? Go back to 
your own room. I will cheerfully excuse 

” 


“ But your health, dear Lady Maude,” said 
the smooth voice of the physician. “Do sit 
down and let me give you another powder. 
Indéed your strength is not equal to this. 
When the reaction comes, you will not be 
able to lift a finger. You are over-excited 
now.” 

“TI know it,” answered Maude, “but I can- 

not help it. My heart is beating like a trip- 
hammer, and my brain is buzzing, and my 
ears are ringing with the gurgle of the river, 
just before it covered me over—as it might 
have done forever, but for the gallantry of one 
who went away unknown, unthanked, after 
he had risked his life to give me mine.” 
- Lord Roland made an imperious gesture, 
which sent away Lady Margaret and the physi- 
cian both from sight, though not out of hear- 
ing. Then he walked quietly up to the flying 
figure, took both hands—hot and dry they 
had grown in these last minutes—in his gentle 
but powerful grasp. 

“ Maude, my child,” said he, “ you are un- 
kind and unjust. In our solicitude for your 
safety we had no power to think of anything 
else. Delay might have been fatal, for, as it 
was, we obtained medical assistance none too 
soon. Besides, he avoided us. He gave you 
to my arms and hurried away. But you shall 
see and know him. I pledge you my word, 
the word of Roland Mabury, that I will find 
him. I dare say three hours will be, ample 
time for me to find him; but if it takes days, 
weeks, years, I will bring him to you. Do you 
comprehend, my little Maude?” 

His calm, grave, commanding eyes held 
hers; his cool hand was lifted to stroke softly 
the throbbing forehead. Beneath the mag- 
netie look and touch she grew calm, sighed 
heavily, and leaned, worn out and wearied, 
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against him. He took her gently, but still 
with firm authority, to the chair. She sat 
down, her eyelids drooping, her hands listless, 
growing very pale again. 

“Doctor Mathewson, we will have the pow- 
der now. Lady Maude will thank you for 
your help,” said Lord Roland, raising his 
voice. 

The doctor came; and behind him the 
alarmed and distressed Honor. The guardian 
lingered till the powder was prepared and 
passively swallowed, and then, seeing that 
she was like a child in their hands, he walked 
up to her, just bent down to look into the 
weary eyes, and said simply: 

“I am going now. Good-night, my little 
Maude. Don’t forget that I have given you 
my promise.” 

And Lady Maude was taken back to her 
chamber, and Lord Roland went forth, closely 
wrapped in a heavy cloak, alone and unat- 
tended into the night. 

“Tf it brings me in contact with Neil North- 
wood,” muttered he, “I would rather have 
given her my right hand than that promise. 
Heaven send the boy was a stranger to him; 
mayhap some one he had hired to row him 
down the river. But it was a fisher-boat. I 
remember the panniers. I should know the 
lad’s face anywhere, It touched me somehow 
with a vague familiarity, and I liked it, brave, 
and true, and gallant. It is a pity that he 
should go unrewarded. Yes, I will do my 
best to find him.” 


CHAPTER Iv. 

Lerrria Grey stood in the humble door- 
way of her rude dwelling, with a grave, 
troubled look on her face, the night after the 
adventure on the river. 

Owen was within the house, busy over a 
package of books and papers which had just 
arrived by a special messenger from London, 
a reminder of Uncle Neil’s kindness, as well 
as a proof of his safe arrival back to his close 
and monotonous toil. 

Mrs. Grey held in her hand a closely folded 
newspaper upon which a slip of writing was 
pinned. She had taken it carefully from her 
pocket, glancing around her uneasily. There 
was still light enough for her to read, although 
the sun had vanished beneath a dim cloud 
lying low on the horizon. 

The little parcel had been slipped into her 
hand privately by Neil’s messenger, and Mrs. 
Grey has dropped it into her pocket with a 


lead-like sinking of the heart. It was a long 
time since Neil had sent any such warning, 
and she knew it was a premonition of danger. 
She unfolded the little note first, and read the 
large boldly written words with scared eyes, 
growing more and more like a hunted 
animal's. 

“My DEAR LetrIT1A,—I enchhse you the 
advertisement I found in the Times, having 
taken care that the copy I sent Owen should 
be well obliterated by the upsetting of my 
inkstand. You will see that we are likely to 
be disturbed from our quiet. I do not wish 
to obtrude my advice upon you, but I think, 
when once one whom we have good cause to 
shun sets out upon a quest, he is not easily 
foiled: He has a good start for a clue, and I 
learned from the Times office, that if the ad- 
vertisement failed, special notices were to be 
struck off, and a detective detailed from the 
police office to hunt up the lad. I have like- 
wise been looking ‘over the country places to 
be let in the interior counties. I can give 
you four or five which I judge to be comfort- 
able, from which to select, if you wish to 
move. But if you leave, it must be done 
promptly. I am almost tempted to ask you 
to take the very next train and come to 
London, where I might get you retired lodg- 
ings until we decide upon a final plan. At 
all events write me at once, what you wish. 
And manage somehow to keep Owen from his 
boat, and in his town suit, if you desire, as I 
judge you will, to keep from him all knowledge 
of this advertisement. Nem.” 

Mrs. Grey read it over, glanced shiveringly 
behind her, and thrust it into her pocket. 
Then unfolding the newspaper she turned to 


the spot marked for her eye by a broad dash — 


of the pen. 

“PERSONAL,—If the young man who was 
in the fishing-boat on the Thames, on the 
afternoon of the 11th inst., and who saved the 
young lady who fell from the pleasure-barge, 
will respond to this advertisement and call on 
Black and Hartwell, Fleet street, or commu- 
nicate in any way with Lord Roland Mabury, 
or his steward at Kensington, or visit Inglis 
Park, on the Thames below Windsor, in 
Surrey county, he will not alone confer a 
great favor, but he will receive worthy com- 
pensation, His attention to the request is 
urgently besought.” 

Letitia Grey read it through, and then her 
two fierce hands seized the paper, and tore 


it into fragments. 
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“Never, never!” she cried, hotly. “O my 
boy! I will stand between you and this ter- 
rible secret with all my strength, with my 
poor life, if need be. Your bright young head 
shall not be hung in shame. Your proud and 
fearless eye shall not blush before the world’s 
scorn. Never, never! if it lies with me to help 
it.” 

She gathered up the fragments, crushed 
them into a round ball and threw them into 
a little pool of water. Then turning, she 
dashed the hot tears from her eyes, and for 
one moment lifted her hands upward in a 
mute but eloquent appeal to the darkening 
sky. 


She went back to the house, quietly, took 
down a box from a high shelf, opened it, and 
keeping it on her lap counted out the money 
init. A great sigh of satisfaction came trom 
her heaving chest, as she replaced the roll of 
bank notes, and returned the box to its place. 

Owen was sitting dreamily by the window 
the paper fallen from his hands, his eyes fixed 
absently upon the darkening sky. Mrs. Grey 
went up to him, laid her soft hand on his 
shoulder, and then, as though yielding to an 
irresistible impulse, bent down and kissed him 
twice on his forehead and on his lips. Owen 
threw his strong young arm around her, and 
looked up playfully into her face. 

“Mother darling, you can’t guess what I 
was dreaming just now. It was such a be- 
witching vision! I fancied a fairy adventure 
something after the fashion of enchanted 
princes. I was to win a wonderful talisman, 
and be wealthy, and grand. With what a 
ruthless hand I swept this odious hovel out of 
our experience! I had noble halls, and 
glorious furnishings, and you were as queenly 
a3 you are good and beautiful, elad in velvets, 
and laces, and plumes, and all those dainty 
trimmings which make rich ladies look indeed 
like fairy princesses. But none would be 
fairer than you, mother mine. It vexes me 
that there are none but these rude boors to 
see your grace and loveliness. O mother, I 
must make my way out of this. I cannot 
keep down my spirit to this grovelling.” 

“Yes, Owen, you must, I have come to see 
it. I am as tired and impatient as you. We 
will leave here to-morrow.” 

Owen turned with wide open eyes of aston- 
ishment, entirely taken aback by the sud- 
denness of this promised fruition of his 
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“Yes, dear; why not? We have no exten- 
sive preparations either for leaving the house 
or preparing ourselves. That was a charming 
description we read the other day of Scottish 
life. What if we should see for ourselves 
what it is like?” 

And while she spoke the fair soft cheeks 
nestled closer to his. 

“To Scotland, mother? But the expense ?” 

“We shall travel of course in a quiet and 
economical fashion. Every one must have 
some recreation, or stagnate; and after all we 
may find some desirable opening for you, 
which will amply compensate. I have the 
money this moment, enough to keep us in 
idleness for a few months at least. Let’s en- 
joy it, and be free-hearted children, a little 
while.” 

Owen kept long silence, then said, in an 
unsteady tone: “Are you particular about its 
being in Scotland, mother ?” 

“T don’t know that Iam. Would you pre- 
fer Wales, or possibly Dublin ?” 

Owen shook his head, and laughed uneasily. 

“To tell the truth, mother, I should be 
satisfied with a still shorter trip. Something 
seems to call me to London, to whisper that 
the path opens for me the golden goal which 
haunts me day and night. If youdo not care — 
to leave the country, I can find some snug 
little nest in the suburbs, and Uncle Neil and 
I could come out to you every night. Would 
not that be jolly ?” 

Mrs. Grey’s face still wore its patient, serene 
smile, but the hand resting against her heart 
was clutching at the folds of her dress, as if 
to tear away the stinging pain there. 

“T am afraid the roar and tumult of London 
would only augment the feverish unrest of 
my longing to be far into the country, among 
the green fields, and the safely-girding hills. 
It may be in a little while I should be content 
to try London; now I long to roam far into 
the country. Let us try such a trip, Owen, 
and afterward we will talk of London,” she 
said quietly. 

“ Well, to be sure, I am not unwilling. And 
if it is decided to make a change, why 
shouldn’t I sell my boat? Jake Mertoun was, 
coaxing me to let him have it, only the other 
day. I think I should enjoy myself better on 
our excursion to know that was gone, and I 
eut off from fishing.” 

“Sell it by all means. There's no reason 
why you should retain it.” 

“And you really mean we are to cut adrift. 
from this life? Hurrah! hurrah! And only 
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yesterday that grim old Uncle Neil was telling 
me I was destined to it for life. Now indeed 
I am taking the first step toward the realiza- 
tion of my hopes.” And Owen clapped his 
hands in boyish glee. 

His mother watched him with a smile that 
was grave and glad both at once. 

“Very vague hopes, my son, I fancy,” said 


“ Let us have a light; this gloaming is so 
dismal. I want everything bright around me 
now; as bright—as bright as my prospects !” 

Mrs. Grey brought the lamp, and beneath 
the soft illumination sat down again beside 
him, looking fondly and wistfully into the 
handsome face, with its sparkling eyes and its 
smiling lips. 

“ Mother dear, you don’t guess how happy 
you have made me,” said Owen, catching her 
hand, and holding it fondly in his, stroking it 
now and then, with a little playful shake and 
caress. 

“ My son, my son, it shall never be other- 
wise if my efforts can prevent.” 

There was a little tremor, a solemn thrill in 
the voice, but the youth, in his exhilaration of 
spirit, did not detect it. 

“ Mother,” said he, presently, “ do you know 
I never see a lady, be she ever so grand, who 
has just your Madonna beauty? O,I should 
like to take away that sombre lace from your 
hair, and that black dress. I would leave the 
beautiful tresses free to their own rippling gold, 
mayhap a pearl, or a ribbon, just to loop too 
profuse a flow. And the dress—it should be 
velvet, deep, soft, royal in its gloss, or heavy 
silk of just the deepest blue. Ido believe you 
would eclipse all the young ladies of the king- 
dom if you had your rightful surroundings, as 
you shall, my mother, as you shall sometime.” 

_ * Foolish boy! did you not know all mothers 
are beautiful ?” 

“Ah! but not like you; I know, for I asked 
Unele Neil once, that in your girlhood you 
were peerless. I never see such hair as this 
on any one else, nor such eyes, like blue violets 
peeping from a gold-fringed curtain. I am 
very proud of you, my mother. I have never 
seen your like—at least not but once.” 

* When was that, Owen?” asked Mrs. Grey, 
carelessly ; “fou never told me.” 

«Jt was on the river that day,” answered 

_ Owen, half-reluctant to speak; “the young 
lady I saved. O mother, she was such a vision 
of beauty. I noticed her, you know, before 
she fell into the water, and it struck me at 

*  @nee, who else, and who alone, had such hair, 


and such golden lashes, and such blue—blue 
eyes. I did not wonder he caught her so 
passionately in his arms, and murmured so 
fondly over her. He called her his darling— 
his sweet Maude.” 

“ He?—who?” demanded Mrs. Grey. 

“The noble gentleman, Lord Roland Ma- 
bury. I’m so glad I know the names. I shal} 
never forget them. Roland and Maude—they 
afe like their names, noble, and gracious, and 
grand, And I think they will be married, if 
they are not already,” 

“They—who?” again questioned the 
mother, with sharpening voice. 

“Lord Roland, and this beautiful golden- 
haired Maude, my mother,” returned Owen, 
still.in a dreamy voice. 

“You told me she was a young girl, 
Owen.” 

“And so she is. I suppose she is scarcely 
seventeen.” 

“And he is forty, every year of it,’ spoke 
Mrs. Grey, in a quick, indignant voice. 

“I can hardly believe it. He looks in the 
very pride and bloom of manhood. But how 
did you know? did you read it? Let me see 
it—there may be a mistake.” 

“T have forgotten where I saw it, if I saw 
it at all,” returned Mrs. Grey, regaining her 
self-command. “What matter? it does not 
concern us about these people so far from our 
sphere of life. Let us talk rather about our 
journey.” 

Owen’s hand had been creeping toward his 
breast, and his fingers fastened upon a locket 
and bit of chain secured there, as he said: 

“There are some things we cannot forget, 
mother mine. Fate sent me into their sphere. 
But if there is a boat to be sold, and you really. 
mean to go in the morning, I had best go 
down and hunt up Jake. He is anxious to 
buy, because his own is hardly fit for use at 
all, since he run against that coal barge.” 

“Yes, go by all means. I have preparations 
of my own to make. And I must write to 
Unele Neil.” 

Owen took up his hat and went out, whist- 
ling cheerily. The mother, left behind, stood 
at the window with clasped hands, and 
agonized, upturned face. 

“To marry a young girl—O black, black 
heart! And I loved him so! Ay, even yet, I 
love him so, And the boy, too, with but that 
single glimpse, is under the glamour of his 
fascinating spell. Heaven help me! Heaven 
help me, my way is hard indeed !” 

She stood a moment grave and troubled; 
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then smiting her hands fiercely together, she 
burst forth in a wild wail of grief. 

“ The poor unconscious boy! Fate sent him 
into their sphere. Alas, alas, that it should 
be! But they shall not cast their blight upon 
him. No, no, I will fight against it to the 
last. Let my own heart lie crushed and 
bleeding, they shall not reach to his with their 
poisonous thrusts.” 

And having slightly relieved the burden of 
anxious grief resting upon her by this little 
outburst, she went quietly about her prepara- 
tions for the sudden journey. Owen came 
back in a short time. , 

“ Mother, Jake is off down the river a little 
ways. The moonlight is glorious. I’ve a 
mind to take my farewell trip in the old boat; 
there is a jolly breeze far me to set a sail, and 
lll bring Jake home with me to help row 
against the wind.” 

Mrs. Grey stood thoughtful, hesitating a 
little. 

“You're not afraid to trust me, I hope,” 
said. Owen, indignantly. 

“O, no indeed, you wont meet many boats 
at this hour, and are used enough to the river 
to keep from the dangers.” 

“What are they, pray?” asked Owen, 
contemptuously. 

“ Not very alarming, I confess. You have 
my consent.” 

“And if I’m longer than usual you’re not to 
be alarmed. Jake may want to try the boat,” 
continued Owen. 

“T shall be busy myself until quite late.” 

“Good-night then! Don’t wait up for me 
if you get tired, for I have the duplicate key. 
I feel like a boy about to be let off from 
punishment.” 

He turned toward the door, his mellow 
whistle ringing out joyously. But in a mo- 
ment he came back, put both arms around 
her neck and kissed her tenderly. 


“Mother, darling, good times are coming. 


Don’t fret over whatever that secret trouble 
may be, which you lock away so securely from 
me. The time will come when you will think 
me worthy of sharing it. Good-night, my 
precious mother!” And he went straight away 
without another look or word. 

Mrs. Grey stood staring after him in stony 
amaze. 

“The boy suspects. How much? O 
heavens, how much?” she cried, in a cold, 
dreamy voice. 

She went about her preparations in a dull, 
mechanical fashion, dragged down from the 
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upper room an empty trunk, and brought pile 
after pile of various articles covering the floor 
around it. Then she drew the lightstand 
nearer and brought out her work-box. A 
button was wanted here, a stitch there, a silk 
necktie needed re-folding and smoothing. 
All for her son. Her own clothing obtained 
hardly a glance, but was dropped carelessly 
into the trunk. 

“Who knows what may keep us away from 
this spot, even beyond Neil’s reach?” she 
muttered. “I may be obliged to drag my 
poor Owen further and further from the goal 
of his desire. I had best make sure he will 
not lack for clothing.” 

And thus with the restless endurance of 
excitement she worked on, far into the mid- 
night, giving no heed to the passing time. At 
length the failing lamp drew her attention. 
She took it up, and for the first time noticed 
that the oil was burnt out. She started a 
little nervously, and glanced at the clock. 

“Good heavens! it is nearly morning! Why, 
where is Owen ?” 

“Where is Owen?” repeated she, as another 
hour chimed forth its lapse. And now her 
face was anxious and disturbed. Passing out 
to the door she looked forth upon the quiet 
scene, every nook and corner of which was 
brilliantly illuminated by the glorious light of 
a full moon. How profoundly peaceful it 
was! There was the row of low cottages, 
their dinginess and filth obliterated by the 
silver veil of light, with row after row of win- 
dows dark and cold. There was the winding 
road deserted and silent, and across the bleak 
strip of rocky land glimmered and shone the 
rippling waves of the river. Clinging to the 
door, with ear strained to catch the most dis- 
tant dip of the oar, or echo of human voice, 
and wistful watchful eyes, seeking to pierce 
beyond field, and road, and river, stood Letitia 
Grey growing chill, and stiff, and with a heart 
sinking heavier and heavier every moment. 

And so the gray morning dawned upon her, 
standing there bolt upright, like a stony 
statue, both hands clasped stiffly around the 
door-handle, her lips blue, her cheeks ghastly, 
her eyes wide open in a sort of frozen horror. 

Little by little came sounds of stir and 
rousing life. The cocks crowed lustily from 
their perches. The shrill whistle of the dis- 
tant train cleft the still morning air. The 
blows of a fisherman’s axe getting ready the 
kindlings for the early fire, smote her ear; 
yet she never turned her face toward it. Only 
when there came the dull thud of a boat-. 
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keel against the piles of the wharf below did 
life and light creep back to that frozen looking 
face. Then, with head inclined to catch the 
first sound, she listened, all her faculties 
seeming to pass into hearing. Some one was 
coming up the hard-beaten path. In a mo- 
ment more she saw who it was. Jake Mer- 
toun in his rough fisherman suit, a boat-hook 
on his shoulder. He marched straight for her 
door, and stood, as soon as he perceived her 
there, scraping off his faded cap with an 
embarrassed bow. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Grey, maybe Owen’s 
got back ?” 

She made three desperate movements 
before her stiff lips articulated. 

“He is not here. I have not seen him 
since last night.” 

“The Lord save us! I don’t see into it. 
He was the best youngster at the oars I ever 
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knew. He promised to come for me down 
below Reading, but I waited, and waited, and 
never seed a bit of him, and towards morning 
I found his boat drifting in the river upside 
down, and the rowlocks are twisted off in a 
queer fashion. I did have strong hopes he'd 
be here. But law sakes! he’s safe enough 
somewhere. Don’t you go to fretting. Owen’s 
able to take care of +'nself anywhere!” 

This last was said because the man, obtuse 
and slow of perception as he was, became 
aware of the wild despair dropping its icy pall 
over her face. 

His well-meant words of comfort were of 
little avail. Mrs. Grey stared vaguely into his 
face, flung up her arms and sank backwards, 
as a snow wreath slips aways, cold and white, 
and senseless. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


The hour of recreation ’s near, 

My window-sash raise, 

I love the children’s laugh, to hear, 

And on their sports to gaze. 

The shimmer stealing through the pane 
Dim shadows scare away, 

As to the narrow street amain 

The children come to play. 


I close the tome of ancient lore, 

And rest it on my knee; 

Sweet voices and gay laughter more 

Of gladness bring to me: 

To me, whose spring is on the wane, 
They bring back long ago, 

Like wind that sweeps the hearth again, 
The dying embers glow: 


I gaze, and with my wistful eyes 
Catch glimpses fitfully 

Of scenes of home, and forms arise 
Of friends long lost to me; 

The weary book aside I fling, 

I stretch my arms apart, 

And youth love, on spirit wing, 
Come fluttering to my heart. 


THE ANGEL GUEST. 


BY RICHARD EDWARD WHITE, 


And, as in peaceful dreams of night 
Was wont to come to me, 

A-drape in robes of silvery white, 
Her hair a moonlit sea 

Of wavy gold, an angel bright 
Comes from the region blessed, 

Of all e’er seen by mortal sight, 
The dearest, loveliest! 


On me are turned her trancing eyes, 
She murmurs holy prayer, 

She lifts her finger toward the skies, 
As if to guide me there. 

Ay, ay! I’ll up and after thee, 
To where thou takest flight; 

She, gazing on me lovingly, 
Evanishes from sight. 


I wildly call, “ Ah stay! ah stay!”"— 
Sweet phantom of the brain; 

Ah, youth and love have passed away, 
They ll ne’er be mine again, 

Until, beyond this earthly sphere, 
I'll raise my yearning eyes, 

To rest them on my mother dear, 
Above in paradise, 
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A TRAGIC FOURTH OF JULY. a 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER, 


“We had been five years in Indiana,” said 
Mrs. Rayburn, “ unmolested by the savages; 
yet, as perpetual animosity existed between 
them and the whites, we had never felt wholly 
secure. A brief period only had elapsed since 
the Shawnee exodus from the ‘Dark and 
Bloody Ground, in Kentucky, and with the 
change of location the tribe had forgotten 
noue of its cruel instincts. General Harrison, 
at this time governor of Indiana Territory, 
was energetic in his measures against the fe- 
pocious enemy, and it was not long after that 
he won the famous battle of Tippecanoe. 

“That we had thus far suffered only 
through apprehension, may have been owing 
tothe fact that the Indians found white set- 
tlers more in their immediate vicinity. Upon 
such they had committed many outrages, 
shooting the cattle of the pale-face, or scalping 
incautious hunters' who ventured too wide 
from their cabins. ' 

“You may ask why a powerful band of sav- 
ages could not as readily have killed a man in 


his cabin as elsewhere. They sometimes did © 


so, but it was not their favorite method. 
There was a peculiarity in their mode of war- 
fare for which I could never account. They 
did not improve their opportunities; they 
would be months in compassing the destruc- 
tion of an enemy, who, to appearance, was al- 
ready in their power. 

“When the Shawnees dwelt upon the 
‘Dark and Bloody Ground, they had one an- 
tagonist in their very midst—a solitary pio- 
neer, Yet this one man, Daniel Boone, 
though a thousand warriors thirsted for his 
blood, lived to see his adversaries overwhelmed 
with discomfiture and driven across the Ohio. 

“In the summer of 1811 our settlement 
consisted of some twenty families, happier, 
perhaps, with all their wants and hardships, 
than the more conventional people of older 
communities; for, however rude our sur- 
roundings, they were the same with all, and 
this, wherever occurring, is one of the main- 
springs of content. This was shortly before 
the last war with England, and even we, away 
out in the wilderness, saw the skirts of the 
gathering cloud. I well remember our exeite- 
ment over the affair of the President and Lit- 


Ue Belt, and how we praised Captain Rogers, 


and laughed at the mortification of poor Bing- 
ham. The men of the settlement, sturdy sup- 
porters of Mr. Madison, were ready at any 
moment to shoulder firelocks. Father had 
once been a Federalist, and on Mr. Jefferson’s 
inauguration, mother had thought of hiding 
her Bible under the great rocking-chair; but 


- time had discovered the absurdity of their ap- 


prehensions, and they had since endorsed even 
the embargo. England, the ‘bulwark of our 
religion, was no longer infallible; and no 
more, in their imagination, was Bonaparte a 
monster, 

“As the Fourth of July approached, our 
patriotism became intensified. Had it been 
in our power, we would have welcomed tlie 
day with a grand demonstration in keeping 
with the occasion; but as it was, our young 
men simply ushered in the morning by rifle 


salutes in honor of Mr. Madison, Captain Rog- | 


ers and the frigate President. They then pro- 
ceeded upon a general hunt in the forest, re- 
turning in the afternoon with many trophies 
of their skill. Brother Charles had shot a gray 
cougar, and Frank Rayburn a catamount. 

“ Towards night, the young people bad as- 
sembled in a romantic valley, surrounded by 
rocks, and shaded with trees of such enor- 
mous size that they must have struck their 
roots in earth before Columbus set sail from 
Palos. The ground was smooth and yielding 
as acarpet. Under the great boughs slept a 
soft twilight, with now and then a sun-ray 
shooting across it like an arrow of fire. Here 
we amused ourselves with rustic plays, or, fix- 
ing swings to the branches, swept ‘to and fro 
in the air, often at a giddy height from the 
floor of leaves and moss. . 

“Many of the middle-aged settlers were 
present, some of them entering joyously into 
our sports, while others, standing apart, talked 
of the anticipated struggle with Britain, of the 
‘impressment system,’ the ‘Chesapeake and 
Leopard,’ the ‘ orders in council;’ of the Ber- 
lin and Milan decrees, and of Bonaparte. 
Then I would occasionally catch the names 
of ‘Lodi? ‘ Austerlitz Wagram; and, I 
suppose, had any zealous Federalist been pres- 
ent, he would have whispered of ‘ French in- 
fluence.’ 

« The younger portion of us, however, cared 
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nothing for dry politics, though certainly we 
did think the frigate President a wonderful 
ship, and Captain Rogers a very great man. 
Our amusements were continued with all the 
hilarity of young hearts; but even into the 
wilderness we had carried the passions of hu- 
man nature, and perhaps there were among 
us the same resentment for real or fancied 
slights, the same jealousies and preferences, 
that have existed since Rachel was beautiful 
and Leah was tender-eyed, and, of course, 
homely. 

“If Jonathan Waitman swung me more 
than five minutes at a time, Frank Rayburn 
was angry; and if Frank Rayburn swung me, 
Jonathan Waitman sat down on a rock, look- 
ing as if he thought the Fourth of July no 
better than the eighth of August. 

“Once, just at sunset, as the dying beams 
flamed among the rocks, in swinging near a 
cliff all broken with chasms and covered with 
creeping vines, I caught sight of a tuft of 
feathers, motionless at first, then suddenly dis- 
appearing. It might be the spotted plumage 
of a partridge, frightened by our noise from 
her nest; yet it excited my curiosity, and on 
swinging again to the same position, I threw 
a quick glance along the cliff, but saw nothing 
having the appearance of life, save what 
seemed the tail of a gray squirrel, that sank 
straight down behind the tangled shrubs. 

“ As the dusk of evening deepened, we com- 
menced a rustic masquerade. Regardless of 
the July heat, many of the young men threw 
bearskins across their shoulders. With faces 
stained to the hue of copper, and heads deco- 
rated with the quills of the wild turkey, they 
looked like the redoubtable braves of the Mi- 
ami and Wabash. I could recognize Frank 
Rayburn only by his voice, and the jealousy 
he manifested at my mischievous flirting with 
a rival “brave, who, I felt certain, for all his 
picturesque trappings, bore the unromantic 

‘name of Jonathan. 

Brandishing their knives, the young men 
would essay the terrible warwhoop of the 
Shawnees; but, though it then seemed to me 
that the attempt at imitation was tolerably 
successful, I was presently to learn that their 
efforts fell far short of the indescribable shriek 
of the Indian. It was evident, however, that 
Frank and Jorfathan each wished the other a 
Walk-in-the-W ater or a Little Turtle. 

“Soon after sunset the moon arose, round 
and glorious, making the leaves like silver. I 
shortly observed that the disguise of others of 
our party was still more artful than Frank’s, 
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for not all my ingenuity could penetrate it, | 
spoke in metaphorical sentences to the very 
impersonation of a Shawnee warrior; but he 
answered only with a surly grunt, and passed 
on. 

“Who could he be? Not Tom Archer, for 
Tom was yonder, doing his best to fascinate 
Mary Phillips, as a Shawnee brave, having of. 
ten failed in a like attempt as a farmer lad, 
Not brother Charlie nor Will Osgood, for I had 
spoken with them but a,moment before. Cer- 
tainly, he was a great actor; ‘the painting 
was almost the natural man;’ but I would 
identify him yet. He was soon followed by 
another as taciturn as himself. 

“My own face had been stained with the 
juice of berries, and with all the enthusiasm 
of my young heart, I acted the Indian maiden; 
but at length a vague terror crept upon me, 
The number of our party seemed strangely 
augmented. I perceived one of my girl com- 
panions look steadfastly at the face of an actor 
near her, and then glance at me with an ex- 
pression of inquiry and alarm. I scanned the 
company as closely as possible, but we had so 
large a theatre, were so scattered among the 
trees, and the moon, though full, threw so 
faint a light between the giant trunks, that I 
could hardly be sure of any one’s identity. I 
was certain, however, that our party was 
larger than at first,and that many of those 
present differed in appearance from our dis- 
guised friends. Having arrived at this conclu- 
sion, I was, of course, dreadfully startled, yet 
knew not how to act. 

“While hesitating as to the course I should 
pursue, it was with unspeakable terror that I 
saw half a dozen dusky figures glide down a 


chasm between the rocks, and crouch in the 


black shadow at the base of the cliff. Frank 
Rayburn was now at my side, and I was about 
to whisper my terror, when behind me, in 
front, and all around, from every shadow of 4 
tree, from every hollow in the rocks, rang 
forth yells and awful howls, such as I should 
never have supposed the human throat could 
utter. At the same moment, I saw Frank 
grasped by two Indians, and felt a brawny 
hand clutch my hair, while a hatchet circled 
above my head like a flash. A deathly faint- 
ness seized me, and though uninjured, I sank 
to the ground, yet retained sufficient conscious- 
ness to know that an Indian was binding my 
arms. He then ordered me to rise, and when 
I had done so, bound me to the same tree 
from behind which he had sprung to seize 
me. 
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“The Indians were now swarming in the 
valley. They numbered at least a hundred, 
yet had thought it necessary to employ strata- 
gem in attacking our small party. A simulta- 
neous attack, by an equal number, had been 
made upon the houses of the settlement, all 
of which were burned. The warriors who 
had so cunningly surprised us at our game of 
‘Shawnee,’ now led us from the valley, which 
they had made a horrid scene of slaughter. 
In the light of the burning houses they joined 
their plundering companions. 

“Of the eighty-eight people comprising our 
settlement, only twenty-two were left alive; 
but it chanced that the whole of my father’s 
family was among the latter, as was also Frank 
Rayburn. I had never cared anything for 
Frank until the moment when we started off 
through the forest with those cruel savages. 
Then, every human creature that I had known 
in our happy little community became dear to 
me; and it somehow happened that so much 
of my heart as went out towards Frank, in 
that dreadful hour of sorrow, never came back 
to me, but drew to itself instead all the tender 
feelings of my soul, in after days, to keep it 
company. 

“The Shawnees soon divided their force, 
one party, with all the women and children 
captives, turning to the left, towards the Wa- 
bash, while the other, with the male prisoners, 
eight in number, continued the course first 
taken. 

“I suspect that you entertain glowing ideas 
of what some people call the romantic freedom 
of Indian life; if so, 1 wish that I could pic- 
ture to you the Shawnee village to which we 
were conducted. You may have seen a collec- 
tion of cabins inhabited by negro slaves; but 
such a hamlet presents scenes of comfort 
and even opulence, compared with what we 
beheld in those wigwams that constituted the 
metropolitan abode of our captors. 
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“We were subjected to the most cruel 
treatment, yet this was as nothing; anxiety 
for our friends, who had been carried, we 
knew not where, engrossed all our thoughts. 
Not long, however, did our suspense continue. 

“One evening, when the dark was softly 
gathering, and ‘the crow, as you writers 
would quote, ‘made wing to the rooky wood, 
there was a commotion in the village. A 
band of warriors was announced as approach- 
ing. Doubtless they were Shawnees, and per- 
haps had many scalps. Old men and youth- 


_ful braves, the squaw and the pappoose, were 


ready with savage welcome. But at the mo- 
ment when my heart was overflowing with 
disgust at this fresh arrival of barbarians, a 
terrible confusion seized the lately exultant 
villagers. Shouts of vengeance and victory, in 
unmistakable Saxon, filled us with joy and 
amazement. The twenty warriors of the vil- 
lage, taken completely by surprise, were all 
either instantly killed or dispersed; while the 
counterfeit Shawnees, who had so entirely 
outwitted the enemy, stood before us in the 
persons of the friends we had lately mourned. 
How eagerly we listened to their story. 

“Cruelly bound, they had been left in 
charge of some twenty warriors; but while 
the enemy slept, one of the white men having 
succeeded in freeing himself from the deerskin 
thongs, released his companions. They killed 
their savage guards to the last man; then 
dressing in full Indian costume, started after 
their friends, finding us after a day’s search. 

“ They now threw off the long Indian haift, 
with which, together with paint and feathers, 
their heads had been rendered hideous, and 
then, all together we started for the nearest 
settlement. Under a great tree, 
branch of the Wabash, I consented 
Mrs. Rayburn, should we ever agai 
Home of civilized man. You are 


kept my engagement.” 
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THE WANDERING JEW. 


BY J. J. MARKS. 


There is a legend of the olden time, 
And though I will not vouch that it be true, 
Yet, thinking that to some it may be new, 
I choose to tell it in a modern rhyme. 


A man was cursed, and doomed that he should be 
A wanderer in illimitable space— 
Forever onward, turning not his face, 

Through the dim regions of infinity. 


It was decreed that he alone should see 
A thousand wanings of the moon as one, 
A thousand turnings of the brilliant sun— 
But drops that fill the ocean of eternity. 


No rest for weary feet should e’er be found! 
His journey should be ever and for aye, - 
His pilgrimage should be an endless day, 

Nor should he ever know the wondrous bound 


That lies between the living and the dead; 
For him should ne’er be loosed the “ silver cord,” 
. As if forgotten even by the Lord, 
For Death would pass him by with noiseless tread. 


Nor could he feel the rapture of a soul 
From an unrestful, weary life set free; 
For him it never, never was to be 

The joyful breaking of the “ golden bowl.” 


BLANCHE’S ROMANCE 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


and have a pleasant chat over old times. The 
fountain, which tossed its wreaths of silver 
spray into the bright, surprised faces of the 
velvety, pink azalias, and dripped over the 
purple clusters of just-opened violets, made 
its plash heard above the desolate wind, and 
there was a sweet, subtle, spring odor in the 
air; so we were as cosily shut from winter as 
the fairies in Elf-land. 


Bianche andI had much to say to each 
@other, for we had been separated for the past 
three years, and never, until then, for more 
than a week or two at a time, in all our lives. 


She was my cousin, but seemed more like 4 
sister. I found her the same romantic, fan- 
ciful girl that I had left, more of a child than 
a woman, in spite of her twenty-five years. 
She delighted in fairy tales, and was forever 
conjuring up romances from the commonest, 
everyday life. She went mad after relics, and 
antiquities, and was as full of quaint supersti- 
tions as any old lady in the land. She be- 
lieved in dreams and fatalities, and was al- 
ways prophesying in her quaint half-grave, 
half-merry way, that something good, or some- 
thing evil, was going to happen. That day, as 
she made herself a little bower of the long 
sprays of a tangled ivy vine, and seated herself 
therein, she said suddenly, “ Sara, I really be- 
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lieve that something strange—whether of 
good or evil I cannot tell—is going to happen 


to me.” 

I laughed, but had scarcely heeded what 
she was saying; I was thinking how lovely she 
was with all that bright bloom about her, and 
the shining, green sprays falling over her 
golden-brown hair. 

“You are very sympathetic, aren’t you?” 
said she, poutingly 4 

“ Pardon me, my dear, but I was thinking of 
something else, Blanche; how strange it is 
that you’ve never fallen in love. Aren’t you 
ever going to marry ?” 

“Why, Sara, you stupid child,” said she, 
“you know I have fallen in love, years ago; 
I'm only waiting for him to come. I think 
that he will come-soon.” 

I looked up in surprise. 

“I certainly did not know it, Blanche; do 
tell me who it is,” I said. 

But without replying, she danced away up 
stairs, and returned bringing a little picture, 
ina velvet frame, which she tossed into my 


“There he is, Sara. I never, never will 
marry anyone but him; you remember I said 
so at first, and I say so still,” said she, em- 
phatically. 

“O Blanche,” I exclaimed half-angrily, 
“how can you be so absurd? I can’t think 
that you have been clinging to that silly su- 
perstition all these years!” 

“Call it what you please,” said she, coolly, 
“but we shall see. I was beginning to laugh at 
it myself once, and had almost made up my 
mind to marry Mr. Halbert, not because I 
loved him, but it isso dreary to be always 
alone, and he’s nicer than anyone I know; so 


_ noble, and good, and kind; but, Sara, when I 


looked at the picture again it had such a 
changed expression! The eyes gazed into 
mine with such a strange, sad, reproachful 
look, that it startled me,and then I knew, if 
hever before, that he was my fate. Isn’t he 
splendid ?” 

“It is a handsome face, certainly,” I an- 
swered, musingly, for it brought me back so 
vividly to my school days. 

Let me tell you how the picture happened 
to fall into Bianche’s hands. We were at 
Madame Vere’s school, Blanche and I, and 
one day Madge Keene, the ringleader of fun 
and mischief, chanced to spy in some news- 
Paper the following advertisement : 

“ Young lady or gentleman, if you are curi- 
ous to see a correct picture of your future hus- 
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band or wife, send fifty cents and stamp, to- 
gether with a descirption of yourself, age, 
height, color of eyes and lair, to Madame —, 
the famous astrologist, and the photograph 
will be forwarded immediately.” 

_ “ Aren’t you curious to see your fate, girls ?” 
asked she, bringing the paper into the room 
where a half dozen were gathered, sitting do- 
lorously over the next day’s lessons, and read- 
ing the extraordinary paragraph aloud. 

Of course we were all curious, and each re- 
solved to patronize the famous astrologist at 
once,» 

““ But how shall we ever do it, Madge, with- 
out being found out?” said Fan Reynolds. 
“ Miss Peckam’s worse than ever, lately; she’s 
never off her post.” . 

Miss Peckam was a teacher who acted as a 
sort of sentinel, in our hall, and, as Fan Rey- 
nolds declared, was just like a pussy cat, creep- 
ing stealthily, and hiding her hostile inten- 
tions with the sweetest smiles. But Madge 
Keene was as cunning as she, and it was she 
alone who escaped her vengeance in her man- 
ifold forbidden ways, and we felt comparatively 
safe in trusting anything to her, so when she 
assured us that she had planned a gay, both 
to send, and obtain the letters, from the post- 
office, we began at once, the whole eight of us, 
to prepare the important documents, and the 
next morning they were duly despatched. 
This was Monday, and Saturday the answer 
came, brought under the cover of the night, 
to a back entrance, by a good-natured kitchen 
maid, who was bribed to act on the occasion, 
and received there by Fan, while the teachers 
were holding their usual Saturday evening 
consultations in the schoolroom, councils of 
war we called them, and Miss Peckam was, as 
we fancied, for a moment off her post O, 
what a fateful package it was, and eagerly 


hands. 

But suddenly there was a slight rustle in 
the hall, which caused the eight yellow envel- 
ops to disappear very quicklyin eight ready 
pockets. 

“* By the pricking of my thumbs, something 
evil this way comes,’ ” whispered Blanche, sol- 
emnly. 

And just then Miss Peckam’s face made a 
shadow in the doorway, but, to our unspeak- 
able relief, she only lingered a moment, taking 
a survey of the apartments and disappeared 
as suddenly as she came. Each one drew a 
long breath, and after a few minutes, the yel- 
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we tore open the thin, yellow envelags 
ing them.one by one from Fan’s Fy 
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low envelops were produced again, and their 
mysterious contents brought to the light. The 
. astrologist had made quite a good selection of 
pictures, though we were not all of us quite 
satisfied with the appearance of our future 
husbands. Madge Keene’s was an elderly, 
spectacled gentleman, who seemed. to be 
brooding over some melancholy fate, and Loc 
Denton recognized in Fan Reynolds’s fate a 
butcher in her native town. Mine was the 
photograph of a well-looking but very young 
gentleman, whose face expressed a painful 
consciousness that he was sitting for_a pic- 
ture. But all the girls went into rapture over 
Blanche’s picture; it was such a perfect face, 
such fine classic features, and large, deep, ex- 
pressive eyes. It was an uncommon face, too, 
with a high-bred, haughty look, mingled with 
an almost feminine sweetness, and Blanche 
declared solemnly, then, as she did now, that 
she would never marry in the world, if she 
could not marry the original of that picture. 
She took it out, to look at, a hundred times in 
the day, and could talk of nothing else, for a 
long time, and when we left Madame Vere’s 
at last, and our school days forever, and were 
again iciled at home, she purchased this 
exquisit@ little frame for it, and hung it in her 
own room, just over her dressing-table, where 
she could gaze upon & to her heart's content, 
and there it had remained ever since, for 
aught I know. 

“ Well,” said Blanche, starting up suddenly, 
“he may come, to-day, and I must look my 
prettiest.’ What if he should find me in this 
trim ?” 

I thought that she was very pretty, in her 
soft crimson wrapper, with her bright hair con- 
fined by a silver comb, in one great, careless 
twist, and it was early in the day, and such 
weathéP that there was scarcely a probability 


visitors. 


“T hae a bonnie breast knot, and for his sake 
T'll wear’t,” 


she sang, as she tripped away up stairs, and 
when she appeared again, she was radiant in 
a “bodice blue,” and was just arranging a 
duster of violets. for a “ bonnie breast knot,” 
whén the dodr-bell sent a low, vibrant tinkle 
through the house. 

Blanche flushed and paled in a breath. 

“Visitors, certainly,” said she. 

“ How do you know that?” I said, laughing 
at her eagerness. “I should think it very un- 
likely; it is early, and such an unpleasant 


day; it is probably a beggar, or a pedler, or 
the postman,—he comes about this time.” 

“No,” answered she, shrugging her pretty 
shoulders, “don’t you know, child, that such 
people never ring like that? They couldn’t 
if they should try. It was the hand of a ner 
vous, sensitive, refined person, that touched 
that bell; it may be Mr. Halbert, he always 
makes his appearance in stormy weather, 
though it didn’t sound like his ring.” 

A servant opened the door. 

“There are two of them,” whispered 
Blanche, peeping through the glass door; 
“one is Mr. Halbert, but the other;—O Sara, 
I'm almost afraid to go out;” and she was as 
pale as a snow wreath. 

I‘ could not suppress the peal of laughter 
which rose to my lips. “Why, Blanche,” I 
exclaimed, “I verily believe that you are a lit- 
tle insane.” 

Mr. Halbert, hearing our voices, came 
across the drawing-room into the library, with 
the familiarity of a frequent visitor, and 
Blanche opened the door of the conservatory. 

“O, here you are, Miss Blanche,” he said. 
“T’ve taken the liberty to bring a friend with 
me, this morning, Mr. Castleton, just from 
Europe. I remembered your saying that you 
liked visitors on a stormy day, particnlarly, 
How delightful it is here; you only need the 
bees and butterflies, to make it summer. May 
I bring Mr. Castleton into fairy-land also?” 

Blanche greeted the gentleman with her 
usual pretty, unaffected manner, but her face 
was still very pale, as she seated herself by 
my side, her cheek in close proximity to 4 
cluster of crisp, pink cactus blossoms, and I 


was too bewildered, after a first glance at Mr. 


Castleton, to speak or move. 

The gentleman’s face was the exact counter- 
part of the one we had just been discussing, 
in the picture. I tried to think that it was 
only afancy. I halfbelieved that I was dream- 
ing, and stared at the unconscious gentleman 
until a glance of surprise from him restored 
me somewhat to my senses, and I was able to 
join in the conversation, now and then, though 
I hardly knew what I was saying; Blanche 
sat as silent as a statue, with downcast eyes 
and folded hands. They stayed a long time. 
Mr. Halbert talked. and Mr. Castleton talked, 
and after a while Blanche ventured to raise 
her eyes; the soft rose flush came back to her 
cheeks, and I never saw her more beautiful 
than she was then; and Mr. Castleton seemed 
fully aware of her beauty, regarding her with 
a sort of pleaced look, as one does a flower. 
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“I am going to start on a Southern tour, to- 
night,” said Mr. Halbert, as he rose to go at 
last, “and I suppose Miss Blanche will pre- 
dict misfortunes for me. She deems Friday a 
day full of mysterious evils; one that the 
fates frown upon invariably.” © 

“She deems it a fateful one, Mr. Halbert,” 
said Blanche, lifting her large, limpid, hazel 
eyes, full of mysterious meaning, though she 
laughed lightly as she spoke. 

“It has always been so in my experience,” 
said Mr. Castleton, “ but not always unhappy ; 
my Fridays are “the fairest or the foulest,” as 
they are in the almanac. 

“What do you think now, Sara?” asked 
Blanche, as soon as the door closed upon the 
two gentlemen; “do you remember that it 
was on Friday that we sent those letters 
to the astrologist, and the pictures were 
sent on Friday, though we did not receive 
them until Saturday, and Friday he came. 
I believe I never thought of jt before.” 

“ And other happy events may happen on 
Friday,” I added, langhing. “ But seriously, 
Blanche, I believe that you’re a witch; you 
make me feel uncanny, Who eyer in the 
world, beside you, has such strange things 
happen to them? What if you should really 
marry this Mr. Castleton? That picture can 
be no other than a photograph of his face.” 

“TI shall marry him, Sara,” said she, 
gravely. 

“ But perhaps he wont ask you to, Miss Van- 
ity; he may be already married, for aught you 
know.” 

“No, indeed,” said she, “ Iam sure he isn't. 
I should be perfectly wretehed if 1 imayined 
he were.” 

And she took the picture from my hands 
and disappeared most unceremoniously. 

Just one week from that day we met Mr. 
Castleton at a picture gallery, down town. It 
had been cloudy and dreary weather ever 
since, and we had been dull enough, for 
Blanche was abstracted and uncompanionable. 
This morning, for the first time in many days, 
the sky was blue and clear, and the air full of 
sunny spring warmth. Mr. Castleton was ab- 
sorbed in one of Bierstadt’s wonderful pic- 
tures, and did not see us, at first, neither did 
I see him, but Blanche gave me one of her 
bright, delightful looks, and whispered eagerly : 
“There is Mr. Castleton,” and in a few min- 
utes he turned around, and came toward us 
with a look of pleased recognition. 

Blanche was like herself this time, and not 
like a statue; she talked and langhed in her 
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old, happy way, making quaint, original com- 
ments upon the pictures, which seemed to 
amuse and interest the gentleman vastly, and 
by-and-by they strayed away by themselves, 
quite forgetting me; but I was content that it 
should be so. I was in a hurry to read the 
end of Blanche’s romance; it was more inter- 
esting to me than the pictures. So 1 sat down 
and watched them. Truly I thought Friday 
may be a fateful day in Blanche’s life. Mr. 
Castleton escorted us home, accepting 
Blanche’s invitation to come in, readily, and re- 
maining until late in the eyening. 

I listened while they talked, and concluded 
that they were well suited to each other; as 
harmonious as a full major chord, and yet 
very unlike, I fancied. : 

“ This has been one of my bright Fridays,” 
said he, with a meaning look at Blanche, as he 
bade us good-night. 

And after that he made a good many of his 
Fridays bright, as well as other days, if: 
Blanche’s presence had the power to brighten 
them. He made his appearance at all hours 
in our drawing-room, and was quite at home, 
there, from the first. 

One day I brought Blanche’s mysterious 
picture down stairs to compare it With a pho- 
tagraph of Mr. Castleton which he had given 
us the day before, and neglected to put it 
away again, throwing it carelessly upon the: 
library table. Blanche and Mr. Castleton had 
been out driving, and came in together. He 
seated himself by the table, and his eye fell 
upon the picture,atonce. He took itup with 
a look of surprise. 

“Miss Houghton,” he said, “if I did not 
know that it was impossible, I should declare 
that this was an old picture of myself, taken 
in my college days at Hartford.” 

Blanche reddened painfully, and I felt the 
blood rushing into my own face, and was full, 
of confusion. 

“That pieture has its story, Mr. Castleton,” 
said I, foolishly. 

“Tell me the story,” said he,“ I’m all curi- 
osity.” 

“Indeed I cannot,” I answered, “at least 
not now; perhaps I will tell you sometime.” 

He looked mystified, but seeing that it was 
a very delicate subject to both of us, dropped it 
at once. 

But in a few days he asked Blanche to tell 
him another story, and she told him that story 
from beginning to end, and he was as much 
pleased with its strangeness as she, and de- 
clared that if the astrologist could be found, 
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she should be rewarded handsomely. Blanche 
insisted upon being married on Friday, and it 
was the sunniest day in the whole year, and 
they were the sunniest couple. But I am 


Hertilla’s Choice. 


sorry to say, that not one other of the eight 
girls who answered Madame ——’s advertise- 
ment, was as fortunate as Blanche, but each 
ope found her fate in a far less romantic way. 


THOUGHT. 


BY C. ONDERDONK. 


O Thought, thou chainless and exulting river, 
Thou art like Tiber dashing on his way— 
On through a wilderness of crumbling marble, 
And glorious fancies fading in decay ; 
_- Where grand conceptions with the vulgar lay, 
A mingled mass of undistinguished dust, 
And the waned fires of genius flash and play 
Round the forsaken toys of kingly lust, 
The dust of buried shrines and wrecks of 
broken trust. 


Gliding along in youth, we loved to muse 

On the fair scenes that in the future lay; 

O, why does distance lend such glorious hues 
To things that seem so little in their day? 
Why fade their glories from the touch away? 
Are they but borrowed, like the summer gold 
That gilds the iceberg ’neath the polar ray, 
Or is man’s touch so rude and sternly cold, 
That the fair flowers of life their leaves in terror 
fold? 


If hope’s bright star is but a luring beam, 
That plays o’er failure’s dark, uncertain 
ground, 

If aspiration ends but in a dream, 

And life revolves but in an aimless round, 
Where can the great design in man be found? 


What but the plaything of a tyrant’s will, 

Fashioned for freedom, still forever bound, 
Is man, a being formed with wondrous skill, 
To hope in vain, and perish, hoping still? 


It cannot be; we cannot deem it right, 

And yet we find our noblest hopes are vain; 
We perish at the foot of that far height 

That mind’s insatiate thirst would have us 


gain; 
Or, reaching it, behold its glories wane. 

On the cold height eternal tempests beat, 
While far above is towering, still the same, 
Hope's shining goal, ambition’s frowning seat, 

Too far, too lofty, for our weary feet. 


But can we question Him whose hidden way 
Runs through the silence of the great un- 
known? 
We were not there when the first murning’s 
ray 
On the deep chaos of creation shone; 
We have not marked the enoclis that have 
flown, 
Nor is the end with us but wrapt in night, 
Whose folds encircle ages all unknown, 
To us, whose dim and undiscerning sight 
Is bounded by a moment’s transitory flight, 


Ir Hertilla Rose had been wise, like some 
folks that you and I know of, she never would 
have refused the home offered by her rich 
uncle, Japhet Lord, choosing one in a poor 
farmhouse ins ; and all because she, fool- 
ish child! fancied that affection was necessary 
to her happiness, if not vital to her existence. 
So, you see, itis proved on the very face of 
things, that 
no, not by any 

* Dearest,” Mis. Mayberry hed said, « ‘you 
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must choose for yourself. Our poor home can 
boast none of the splendid attractions of your 
Uncle Lord’s proud mansion. We are poor, 
and of elegance and luxury know scarcely 
more than the name. But you would be as a- 
daughter to us, my love. We should prize 
your presence among us as something very 
precious, and you would share in parental 
affection with our own darling Fanny.” 
“Staff and gammon!” interposed Uncle 
Lord—in the very wrinkles of whose well-to- 
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do face, you—if at all imaginative—could read 
bank-notes; and in the creak of whose boots 
you might hear the same set to music. 
“That is what I should expect you to say,” 
retorted Aunt Mayberry, with indignant 


h. 

“Stuff and gammon!” repeated the uncle, 
sturdily. “If you come with me, child, you 
can eat gold doll: md wear bank-bills if 
you like. And as fur «he parental affection, I 
suppose we can get some one to do all that in 
the most approved style, for a consideration.” 
Which was a very heartless thing for Uncle 
Lord to say, it must be confessed, and no 
wonder it caused the sensitive-girl to fall upon 
Aunt Mayberry’s neck, crying: 

“T have chosen! Love me! love me, dear- 
est aunt! I could not live without love.” 

“T have the honor to congratulate you upon 
your choice,” said Uncle Lord, with a sardonic 
bow, “and also to assure you that, if at any 
time you should find it desirable to accept 
life, on the very mdderate allowance of affec- 
tion you are likely to get from me, the offer of 
a home will still remain open to you.” 

So it came to pass that Mrs. Mayberry car- 
ried off the young ward in triumph. A gentle, 
plastic creature was Hertilla Rose, in whom 
the emotional nature was somewhat in excess 
perhaps; but her fervency of feeling was so 
evidently natural, that the fault seemed 
venial, and even charming in one so sweet and 
beautiful. Beautiful she undoubtedly was, 
with great, melting, amber-hued eyes, and a 
pure, pearly skin, in which a delicate color 
was forever flitting, like the play of hues in 
the precious opal. Though city-bred, Hertilla 
had been brought up in close seclusion by her 
accomplished mother, whose idol she had 
been. The sudden death of this parent had 
been the one crushing sorrow of the young 
girl’s life. She had a fortune sufficient to 
make her quite an heiress, and was left to the 
guardianship of her uncles Lord and May- 
berry, the former her mother’s brother, the 
latter—with whom she had chosen her home, 
as we have seen—married to her father’s 


‘sister. 


It was, as Mrs, Mayberry had intimated, 
but a poor place—a bare farmhouse, in a flat, 
monotonous district. To besure the sky 
joined hands with a rim of purple hills, in the 
far-away horizon; and across the fields, at a 
distance of a quarter mile, one could catch a 
glimpse of an ambitious cascade, whose waters 
seethed, and roared, and foamed from a fall of 
half a dozen feet, with as much turbulence as 


if they fancied they had the dignity of a 
Niagara to support. But, from the house, the 


* view was not a lively one. Uncle Mayberry 


was what is called “a: slack farmer,” and 
every one who is at all familiar with country 


* life, knows what unsightliness as to externals, 


that term implies. 

Within, things were not very much better. 
The one best room rejoiced in an ingrain car- 
pet—of many colors, like Joseph’s coat—but 
each, to use a Yankeeism, “on its own hook,” 
without much regard to the laws of harmony 
in coloring. Cane-seat chairs, a haircloth 
sofa—made probably before sofa springs were 
invented to ameliorate the hard condition of 
thinly-stuffed seats, a mock mahogany table, 
containing a few books—“dear Fan’s treas- 
ures,” as Mrs. Mayberry called them, and 
some cheap pictures in elaborately carved 
frames—only the carving was ingeniously con- 
structed from leather, lampblack, and varnish 
—completed the appointments of this apart- 
ment. Hertilla at once resolved that the 
whole should give place to some of the taste- 
ful furniture from her. own late home—a 
change which was accordingly effected. And 
Mrs. Mayberry thereupon, took upon herself 
extra consequence among her neighbors, on 
the strength of this improvement. 

Whatever else might be lacking in the 
home Hertilla had chosen, the affection, on 
which her choice had rested, seemed to 
abound in inexhaustible profusion. Aunt 
Mayberry was lavish of endearments, Uncle 
Mayberry, jocose, hearty, and tender, Cousin 
Fanny, gushing and devoted. To be sure 
Mrs. Simon Pettingill said, “the Mayberrys 
could afford to make much of Hertilla Rose, 
seeing as she nigh upon supported the family, 
and as for that stuck-up Fan, her cousin 
clothed her altogether;” which statement, 
though ill-natured certainly, may not have 
been entirely devoid of truth. For Hertilla 
was quite too generous to allow any one to 
lack a coveted indulgence when it was in her 
power to bestow it, and would no sooner have 
outshone her cousin in attire than she would 
have done any other heartless act—which 
shows that she was very simple-minded in- 
deed, and had no true conception of her 
woman’s mission, concerning which, if’ it be 
not to outshine others—when she can—I 
should like to know what it is! So whatever 
article of dress Hertilla bought for herself, 
there was always a duplicate for Fanny, and if 
her own were somewhat less costly on that 
account, she never thought it a sacrifice. 
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And then, how good to have the power of 
making any one as grateful as Aunt Mayberry 


And Fanny really was a sweet girl—quite the 
soul sister her fervid spirit had always pined 
for; and how very contented and happy she 
ought to be! So thought Hertilla, when she 
had been a few months domesticated in her 
new home; but with the thought there came 
asigh—a very little sigh it is true. Yet, if 
the girl had been as wise as some of us—you 
see it was understood from the beginning that 
she was not—I think she would have compre- 
hended that this dead level of existence was 
not quite Satisfactory, nor altogether such as 
her mother, a lady of rare culture and intelli- 
gence, would have desired for her. If, as may 
have been, she did surprise in her secret heart 
a wish for some change, it was at hand. 
Philip Collingwood came. 

The girls had been down in the pasture for 
raspberries, and came home with stained 
fingers, flushed cheeks, and gowns brier-torn, 
like Maud Mueller’s. When they had turned 
into the lane leading to the house, and were 
out of sight from the highway, they sat down 
under an apple tree to rest. 

“O Fan!” cried Hertilla, with a little 
twinkle of alaugh. “I feel just like having 
some fun. Don’t you?” 

“Just what I am dying for, you darling,” 
returned Fan, with scarcely more animation 
than iffher hyperbolical statement had been a 
literal truth. “What shall we do?” 

“We'll give Aunt Mayberry a surprise. I'll 
show you how.” 

She accordingly -broke a couple of bushy 
shrubs, and having brought the branches to- 
gether at the top, bent them to ashape which, 
when covered by their brown veils, bore some 
resemblance to a human head. Upon these 
their shakers were fitted, and, borne above 
their heads—like the boughs of Birman Wood, 
moving toward Dansinore—added three feet 
of height to these girlish figures; while their 
summer shawls, folded very large, served for 
drapery, making the deception surprisingly 
giantesque in its effect. In this guise they 
walked up to the house, and into the parlor. 
Aunt Mayberry may have thought, for aught 
I know, that a Géliath and a Cyclops, for their 
sins, were doomed to revisit earth, and perpe- 
_4rate an anachronism in hoops and other 
feminine gear, as a refinement of punishment. 
The second figure, however, was scarcely seen, 
when gone, so suddenly indeed, that one 
might have doubted whether it had been 
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there at all. The first, unconscious of this 
defection, began gyrating in a stately waltz, 
around Aunt Mayberry, who screamed in un- 
affected terror. There is no telling how long 
this exercise might have continued, had not 
the principal performer run plump against 
some object, which gave her such a surprise, 
and “such a thrill as we'l. that her disguise 
dropped to the floor; : Tertilla with burn- 
ing cheeks confronted a tall, handsome man, 
in whose grave face a pair of dark eyes, gleam- 
ing with merriment, were doing their utmost 
to contradict the gravity of the other 
features. 

“O, what a fall was there, my countrymen!” 
said the gentleman, in a voice to correspond 
with the general expression of his face, rather 
than with that of his eyes. 

“T wont be made fun of,” pouted Hertilla, 
hastily gathering up the wreck of fallen 
greatness, and escaping to her room, where, 
somewhat later, Aunt Mayberry found her 
indulging in a hearty fit ef crying. 

“There! there, darling!” said the aunt, in 
a coaxing, comforting tone, such as one uses 
with a grieved child. “I wouldn’t cry. It 
was unkind, cruel, for him to say it, I know. 
If he did think your childish freak needed a 
rebuke, it did not belong to him to give it; 
and I don’t blame you for resenting it. You 
are all tired out too with the long berrying 
jaunt. I would lie right down and go to sleep 
if I were you.” 

“ Where is the gentleman, auntie ?” 

“He is in the parlor with Fan. He seems 
quite taken with Fan, the dear girl.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“Philip Collingwood. We met him at the 
Crawfords last evening. You know you had 
a headache, and would not go. He asked 
permission to call here soon; but we did not 
expect him to-day, or of course Fan would not 
have gone berrying.” 

Mrs. Mayberry, however, omitted to say 
that Mr. Collingwood, in making this request, 
had stated that he had often heard of Miss 
Rose through an acquaintance, and hoped to 
have the honor of making her acquaintance. 
Hertilla assured her aunt that she would take 
her advice about lying down; and that in- 
genuous dame presently reported in the par- 
lor, that “the foolish child was in a pet, and 
could not be persuaded to come below.” 
Philip Collingwood, though puzzled to know 
what his offence had been, left a very penitent 
message for Miss Rose, and took leave; with 
the understanding, however, that he was to 
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call often while he remained in the neighbor- 
hood. He came again the next evening, and 
was received by Fanny with evident delight, 
but Hertilla did not make her appearance. 

“T hope your cousin is going to assure me, 
to-day, of her forgiveness,” said Philip 
Collingwood. 

“The foolish darling,” returned Fanny, with 
tender forbearance. “I fear she will never 
forgive you—terrible man that you are.” 

“T am sure she cannot be so implacable. A 
face as sweet as hers could hardly belong to 
one capable of cherishing a Junonian 
resentment. 

“I don’t know,” the other answered, 
musingly. “These feeble, shallow natures 
have asurprising capacity for retaining spleen, 
when their vanity is hurt. But what am I 
saying? What I meant to say is, that Her- 
tilla has a sweet face. We are all quite proud 
of her beauty.” 

“Which disproves,” said Philip, with a 
laugh, “the popular theory that one woman 
can never see beauty in another.” 

“That is one of the sad things you men, in 
your superior magnanimity, say of us,” replied 
artless Fanny. “Do you know, if we were 
not so amiable, I think we “ say even 
sharper things of you.” 

“Tmpussible! I assure you, we are infallible. 
It is true there may be individual pec¢adilloes, 
which, however, affect the grand fact of man’s 
perfection, no more than the inequalities of 
the earth’s surface affect its rotundity. There, 
Miss Mayberry! after that touch of grand- 
iloquence, I cannot consent to say another 
word, lest I spoil the effect. Good-night.” 

Three or four weeks passed, and Philip had 
still found no opportunity for getting ac- 
quainted with Miss Rose, Now and then he 
caught a glimpse of her walking about in the 
orchard, or fields, and had two or three times 
proposed to Fan that they should join her, 
but Fan always averred that it would be of no 
use, “ Hertilla would run away, directly she 
saw him coming.” “The day of his destiny 
was over,” in that quarter, from their first un- 
lucky meeting; the fact might be a hard one, 
as facts often were, but he would have to 
accept it, and make the best of it for aught he 
could see. 

A passive acceptance of failure, however, 
even in trivial purposes, was not quite in ac- 
cordance with this man’s nature. There was 
an element of steady persistence in Philip 
Collingwood’s character. Difficulties in the 
way of an endeavor, became as a doubly mag- 
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nifying lens to its importance. To be sure 
Miss Mayberry had hinted that her cousin 
had a feeble, shallow nature; and Miss May- 
berry was undoubtedly as ingenuous and 
amiable as possible. Nevertheless he was not 
quite prepared to take this assertion upon 
trust. He remembered that the hasty glance 
he had shot into the great, melfing, amber- 
hued eyes of Miss Rose, had not fallen upon a 
shallow surface, but into clear, liquid depths. 
Childish, undeveloped she might be. Feeble, 
or shallow—no, Thereupon he made a pledge 
to himself, and to render it the more binding, 
wrote it down in his_note-book, that before 
another week had passed, he would abate 
somewhat of the distance between Miss Rose 
and himself. 

As if Fortune felt herself bound to favor a 
spirit so determined, the very next evening, 
in going to make his accustomed call at the 
farmhouse, he saw Hertilla walk down the 
lane, and take a path across the fields toward 
the river. She was alone. If Miss Mayberry 
had kept at home in anticipation of his com- 
ing, she was, for once, doomed to disappoint- 
ment; for, instead of going on to the farm- 
house, he turned, and after a little purposeless 
strolling about, bent his course also toward 
the river. He kept in sight of, but did not 
try to overtake, the graceful figure in its robe 
of light, fluttering muslin, that moved on be- 
fore him. He could not iutrusively attempt 
to make himself a companion of her walk; 
but he would guard her afar off, and if oppor- . 
tunity should occur to do her some slight 
service, how gladly would he avail himself of 
it! The opportunity did oceur. Hertilla 
reached the river’s bank and walked along 
the brink, now and then flinging in a smooth 
stone, and laughing gleefully whenever she 
succeeded in making it skip upon the water. 
Suddenly her voice rang out clear and shrill: 

“Help! O help!” 

A few active bounds, and Philip had come 
up with her. 

“What is it?” he asked, neatly breathless 
from the haste he had made. 

“In the river! A child!” 

“ Where ?” 

“There,” pointing toward a point — the 
opposite bank. 

“T will save the child. Trust me.” 

He had already flung off coat and boots, 
and now, with rapid, strong strokes, pushed 
out into the river, taking an oblique course to 
make an allowance for the current. The boy 
rose once, and half the river’s width was be- 
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tween them. Again, and the distance was 
materially lessened. Hertilla was down on 
her knees on the pebbly shore, and the prayer, 
“God help him,” fervid and brief, but many 
times repeated, floated across the water to his 


ears. It seemed to give new vigor to his pow- — 


erful strokes. Once more the child rose, and 
Philip, with an exclamation of intense thank- 
fulness, grasped him by the frock, and swam 
back toward the shore. He brought his bur- 
den, half-drowned and insensible, to Her- 
tilla. .It was a ragged, bare-footed boy be- 
_ tween three and four years old. Hertilla re- 
ceived him in her arms; giving a hand at the 
same time to his rescuer, with moist eyes, and 
a simple “thank you.” Very tenderly they 
carried him to the nearest house, where by 
the use of prompt measures, animation was 
soon restored. 

“To whom do you belong?” asked Hertilla, 
then. 

“Mamma.” 

“Where do you live?” 

The child twisted his fingers into his damp, 
ringleted hair with a puzzled look. Then as 
if he had hit upon the thing he was expected 
to say, replied with animation : 

“T live where mamma does.” 

“That’s the point, my boy,” interposed 
grave Philip, whose contradictory eyes were 
gleaming with amusement. “Now tell us 
what your name is, and you shall have as 
many cents to buy peanuts as you have got 
fingers on your two hands.” 

“Tt’s Phil.” 


ed, with an arch glance. 

“So it seems. What is the rest of the 
name? Phil what?” 

“ Phil Collingwood !” 

“Upon my word!” said Philip, laughing, 
“I did not know I had a duplicate drifting 
about the world in this strange fashion. I 
suppose there is no use in hoping, as Byron 
did of his double, that ‘tother one behaves 
like a gentleman.’ See here, young one, what 
is your father’s name?” 

“ He’s dead.” 


orry. 

“T do believe,” said Philip, excitedly, taking 
the little fellow in his arms, and scanning his 
features with intense eagerness, “I do believe 
it is my sister Harriet’s child, though how he 


comes in such guise, and how Horry happens 
to be in this neighborhood, I cannot make 
out.” 

“What a strange providence, if it be so!” 
cried Hertilla, fervently. 

“Yes,” returned Philip, almost as fervent- 
ly. “And it was you who gave the alarm. 
He would certainly have been drowned, but 
for you.” 

“T am very glad.” 

“TI believe you are,” looking into her lumi- 
nous eyes, which were quickly averted, how- 
ever, while a brilliant glow overspread her 
face. His own features softened to unwonted 
tenderness, as he again addressed the child. 

“Little one, where are your shoes?” he 
said. 

“Gave ’em to Teddy Gann. He hadn’t got 
any.” 

“O! And this?” pointing to the ragged 
frock they had removed from him. “ Where 
did you get this?” 

“It's Teddy's. He didn’t have any new 
one, and I had lots of em.” 

» “And what did Teddy say?” 

“Tle snatched my ’broidered petty’, because 
I wouldn’t give him that, and runned away.” 

Philip and Hertilla were very merry over 
this fashion of showing gratitude, and laughed 
with great heartiness. 

“Well, my boy,” said the former, “I want 
you to stay with Mrs, Blake now, while I go 
home with the lady. Then we will see if we 
can find Horry. And here are the cents. 
You can count them while I am gone, to see 
if it is all right.” 

It had grown quite dark by this time, and 
Hertilla, though she protested there was no 
need, did not refiise Philip Collingwood’s es- 


cort. It was rather a silent walk. The feel- — 


ings of each had been deeply stirred, and 
_ their thoughts were too busy for speech. But 
before leaving his companion at the farm- 
house door, Philip roused himself to say, 
“ When I come here to-morrow, will you siill 
be invisible td me, as you have always been ?” 

“T think I should like to hear whether you 

~ find little Phil’s mother, if you don’t mind.” 

“Mind! Do you suppose I shall not be as 

e desirous of telling, as you can be of hearing? 
I shall come early; and remember, I am not 
to be put off with any revival of your ancient 
resentment.” 

Hertilla looked at him wonderingly, but the 
look was lost in darkness, though his eyes 
were upon her face. “IfI find my sister to- 
night,” he added softly, “ we shall owe you a 
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happiness which nothing can ever repay. 
Good-night.” 

Hertilla waited a little before going in. She 
was conscious that her face was all aglow, and 
she wished to feel and be at ease when she 
met her relatives. As soon as she thought 
she could trust herself she entered the family 
sitting-room. 

“ Where in the world have you been, dear?” 
was Aunt Mayberry’s greeting, chorused by 
Fanny with, “We have been so frightened 
about you, darling.” 

“Yes, your Uncle Mayberry is out looking 
for you now. It is such a relief to know that 
you are safe——Fanny, go put a light in the 
east window.—That was to be the signal if 
you returned.” 

“TI am sorry to have caused you uneasiness, 
auntie,” standing behind that lady, and softly 
smoothing her hair. “I have been in no dan- 
ger. But something happened, and I could 
not come before.” 

“ What did you say happened ?” asked Fan- 
ny, who, returned from placing the light as 
directed, had heard her cousin’s concluding 
sentence. 

So the story of the child in the river, and 
the discovery following upon its rescue, and 
Philip’s promise to come early in the morning 
and tell her how it all came out, was related 
by the girl with pretty grace. 

“What was Philip Collingwood there for?” 
asked Fanny, with considerable asperity, con- 
sidering that caressing sweetness was her rule 
with Hertilla. 

“T don’t know, I suppose he was going to 
follow the river down to the cascade. Itisa 
very pretty walk, you know.” 


, “And he, no doubt, dotes upon Nature, like 


a rhyme-smitten swain,” sneered Fanny. “O, 
of course. Are you sure he did not favor you 
with an improvisation in which ‘rolling river’ 
rhymed with ‘Cupid’s quiver, and ‘the crash 
of tumbling waters’ with ‘one of Eve’s fair 
daughters.’ It would be so like Philip Col- 
lingwood !” 

Hertilla looked grieved, and her pretty lip 
began to tremble. 

“There, Kan!” said Aunt Mayberry, “you 
had better keep your wit for Philip Colling- 
wood, Hertie and I don’t pretend to appreci- 
ate it. And, Hertie dear, I dare say you were 
right. I have heard from the Crawfords that 
Philip is quite an artist, and I suppose he 
wanted to make a pieture of the cascade. But, 
I wouldn’t stay out so. late with a stranger 
again. You could not help it to-night, we are 


sure, and we shall take care that no one 
knows it but ourselves. Only, I wouldn’t let 
it happen again, my darling love.” 

Well, it was nice, undoubtedly, to be so 
loved, and caressed, and called “dear,” and 
“ darling,” and “ darling love ;” but somehow, 
Hertilla-felt as though she had been com- 
pelled to swallow something very bitter, under 
all this sugar-coating. 

Philip came early the next day, as he had 
said; and was received as usual, by Fanny 
Mayberry, who, though a little sharp-featured 
and sallow, looked charming in a pink cambric 
morning dress—Hertilla’s latest gift. 

“ Where is Miss Rose ?” asked Philip. “She 
promised to see me this morning.” 

“ But she is such a child, Mr. Collingwood! 
I really believe she has no more idea of a 
promise, than Harold Skimpole had of money. 
You see I have read the book you lent me. 
What a charming story it is, is it not ?” 

“ Will you be good enough to tell Miss Rose 
that I have come?” 

“O, certainly, and I think I can induce her 
to come in. I shall try my eloquence, at least.” 

She returned alone, however. 

“You really must forgive this capricious 
cousin of mine,” she said. “ Hertie says that 
she can hear the termination of last night's 
adventure through me equally well, and that 
was all she eared to see you for! Se you must 
e’en humor her, I suppose, and convey the 
desired information by her appointed vicege- 
rent; unless, indeed, you prefer that mamma 
should use her authority, and so put an end 
to the dear little simpleton’s willfulnéss. If 
you wish it, I am sure mamma will be happy 
to oblige you.” 

“I have great faith in ‘mesma? authori- 
ty, but do pot propose to put it to the test,” 
returned the other, very stiffly. r 

“ We—mamma and I, that is—think you a 
wonderful hero. I wish you would tell me all 
about it.” 

“There is not much to tell, beyond what 
you have probably heard from your cousin. I 
found Mrs. Stanton at the hotel, at Ryder's 
corner. She had just roused up from a heavy 
sleep, into which she had fallen in conse- 
quenee of a severe headache, such as she is 
eften. attacked by when travelling. She was, 
as. you may suppose, greatly alarmed about 
the child; and there was rather a tender 
scene when he was restored by the waif of a 
brother; whem she had not seen during her 
four years’ residence at the West.” 

“Tt is a8 good as aromance. We must be 
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acquainted with your sister. Mamma and I 
will call upon her this afternoon.” 

“You are very kind, but I’m afraid you will 
find it inconvenient to do so. Horry was 
obliged to continue her journey to-day, and 
left in the early morning stage.” 

“What a pity! I am sure she must be a 
lovely woman.” 

“Why?” 

“O, because—artful man! I was very near 
giving the compliment you had angled for. 
What an escape it was!” 

Supposing it to be true, as Miss Mayberry 
opined, that he had really fished for a compli- 
ment, I wonder if Philip had a dim perception 
that he was not the only angler present. Per- 
haps not. Men sufficiently clear-sighted in 
other things, are often wofully blind to femi- 
nine manceuvres of which themselves are the 
object. If an unscrupulous woman set her 
heart upon winning a man of native nobility 
and above a suspicion of artifice, it is ten to 
one she will succeed. I don’t say that Fanny 
Mayberry will. I don’t say that she will not. I 
choose to let to-morrow take care of itself. 
But for to-day, Philip was terribly angry with 
Hertilla. Thor’s wrath when he wakened 
and found his hammer gone, was nothing to 
it. He would ask no more promises from her, 
who held them so lightly. And as if human 
nature held a certain amount of sentiment, 
whose loss to one must be gain to another, he 
had never found Fanny so attractive. He 
made a longer call than usual, and held the 
litle hand she extended to him—it was a 
pretty hand, too, and well worth the holding— 
somewhat ar cl than necessary in making 
his adieus. 

When Philip was gone Fanny went out to 
the kitchen, where the young niece had been 
pressed into Aunt Mayberry’s service, and 
was shelling peas for dinner, with a weary look. 
“ Hertie, you darling,” said Fan, “ Mr. Col- 
lingwood has just gone; and he asked me to 
tell you that it all came out as he expected 


morning.” 

“Why did you not let me see Mr. Colling- 
wood, and hear it from himself?” 

“O, when I proposed asking you to come in, 
he said he presumed the tale would have an 
added grace froth the lips of your loving cous- 
in, and it really would not be worth while to 
disturb you for such a trifle.” 

“How very considerate!” with a touch of 
safeasm, that quite surprised the girl’s affec- 
tienate relatives. 


about the child; and his sister left town this- 


“Don’t, dear!” said Aunt Mayberry, gently. 
“Tt is quite natural that Philip should prefer 
not to have his tete-a-tetes with Fanny inter- 
rupted. I am surprised that you should show 
temper at what isso much of course. Really, 
my love, if any one who did not love you so 
well as we do had heard it, it might have been 
thought that you were desirous of attracting 
Fanny’s lover to yourself.” 

“It would be a cruel, malicious person that 
could think so. I hope I need not assure you 
that I have no such design.” After which in- 
trepid retort, she straightway burst into tears, 
and escaped to her own room. 

“There goes your affectionate baby, that 
you can wind around your little finger,’ Fan- 
ny broke out, with bitter contempt. 

“T can’t think what has got into the girl,” 
returned Mrs. Mayberry. “If she gets un- 
manageable, we will have to send her away, 
until all is settled.” 

“You had better let her stay, and marry 
Philip Collingwood instead. The loss would 
only be of a son-in-law, and three or four hun- 
dred dollars a year, which she doles out to 
you in presents.” 

“The risk is too great. She must go away 
for a visit, and the sooner the better.” 

“Where will you send her?” 

“I was considering that. Perhaps to Uncle 
Lord’s,” said the mother, musingly. 

“Well, do eoonsider, and reconsider, and 
shilly-shally, and wait until everything is lost, 
before you get her off. That is all I have got 
to say about it,” retorted the daughter, duti- 
fully. “Philip is planning a picnic for next 
week; I advise you, by all means, to let her 
stay until that is over,” she added, as an ami- 
able afterthought. 

“No, no. She must be got away before 
then. She had better not hear about the pic- 
nic, or she is just child enough to insist upon 
staying.” 

Uncle Mayberry, however, quite innocently 
deranged the latter portion of this plan for 
his scheming spouse. Having met Philip— 
who broached the subject of the picnic—on 
his way home, he was quite full of it when he 
came in at noon. 

“Drooping roses!” he said, when Hertilla 
took her place at the dinner-table. “Never'll 
do. Never'll, do. Grand affair this picnic’s 
going to be. Fresh faces, and new finery in- 
dispensable. Going to be a prime importation 
of beauty from the city. High time,too,you and 
I think, don’t we, mousie? We don’t believe 
in monopolies, do we ?” with a shy look at Fan. 
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“You did, though, when you courted my 
aunt,” laughed Hertilla, with brightened 
color. The truth is, she had been doing pen- 
auce in her tender conscience for that sharp 
retort ever since it was uttered, and now she 


thought this picnic offered her a fine chance — 


for atonement. So as soon as dinner was 
over, she slipped away, and walked down to 
the village—a distance of about two miles; 
but she did not mind that—where she~ pur- 
chased dresses of a lovely lilac shade for her- 
self and Fanny, and a handsome brown one 
for Aunt Mayberry. Laden with these olive- 
branches she walked back home again, heated 
and footsore, it is true, but happy in anticipa- 
tion of the pleasant surprise in store for her 
friends. On the way she was overtaken by 
Philip Collingwood, who drove by without 
looking at her. 

“I suppose he, too, thinks I might try to 
attract him away from Fanny,” she thought 
indignantly. “But he needn’t be at all 
alarmed.” 

When he was fairly by, Philip may have 
thought repentingly of the slight and not 
over-strong figure toiling after him in the dust 
and heat, for he halted to talk with a laborer 
by the roadside; waiting so long that Her- 
tilla must have come up with him, if she had 
not stopped at a cottage by the way to ask for 
water, and lingered there until he had driven 
on out of sight. 

The remainder of the walk was more tire- 
some, and less enlivened by pleasant anticipa- 
tions. But it was accomplished at last; and 
when her gifts were presented, she was half- 
smothered by the caresses, and wholly over- 
whelmed by the voluble thanks, of her grate- 
ful relatives. Hertilla archly put a hand over 
the lips’ of each, to stay the honeyed torrent, 
and made a rapid retreat from the apartment. 
But when half way to her room, finding she 
had left hat and shawl behind, she sped softly 
back to get them, and heard through the par- 
tially closed door, words that struck her mo- 
tionless, 

“Lilac for me!” Fanny snarled spitefully. 
“It is just like her meanness. The color is 
becoming to her, and she knows it, while it 
makes me look as yellow as beeswax. This 
is another installment of the cunning artless- 
ness by which she hopes to captivate Philip 
Collingwood. I'll never wear it—Never!” 

Hertilla waited to hear no more, but crept 
up to her room, staggering as if she had re- 
ceived a blow. 

“All hollow! All spurious! All glitter 


without gold!” she wailed, in crushed, heart-. 
broken tones, “ Is there no truth, no sincerity 
anywhere?” She could not stay there now, 
she thought, she would write to Uncle Lord 
that night, telling him that she preferred open 
coldness to Judas-kisses, and asking if she 
might come to him. While she was arranging 
this plan in her mind, she saw Philip Colling- 
wood coming up the lane. How strange that 
he should be like them! she thought. And 
then it flashed upon her that misrepresenta- 
tion might have been used with him, as insin- 


_ cerity had with her. “I will ask him!” she 


cried excitedly, and with her long golden hair 
tumbling and rippling down her neck, she ran 
out to meet him. 

“ Mr. Collingwood, you asked me last night 
to see you when you called to-day; why did 
you change your mind about wishing it?” 
coming to the point with child-like directness, 

“ That is a pretty question from you. Why 
did you send word that you would hear what 
I had to say, through your cousin ?” 

“More falsity, more deception,” she mur- 
mured under her breath. Then aloud, “I 
had forgotten. I beg your pardon.” 

And before Philip could ask an explanation, 
leaving him, indeed, to wonder whether she 
had not taken leave of her senses, she hurried 
back to the house; and met Fanny standing 


in the doorway, who smiled down upon her 


with tranquil serenity. She went up to her 
room, wrote the letter to Uncle Lord, arranged 
her hair carefully, and then, with a composed, 
though a rather sober face, went down to 
Aunt Mayberry’s sitting-room. 

“What sent you back to the house so quick- 
ly, dear, when you met Mr. Collingwood just 
now ?” 

“I remembered that my hair had fallen 
down, and went back to rearrange it. I 
feared that, if it should be seen in such a state 
by any one who loved me less than you all do, 
it might be thought to mean something 
wrong.” 

This was spoken so innocently, that even 
Aunt Mayberry, though she was sufficiently 
acute, could not determine whether or not its 
latent thrust was intentional. There was a 
change in the girl, however, which her affec- 
tionate relative was quick to remark. Even 
in this’ short time her confiding, child-like 
ways seemed to have given place to a quiet, 
self-reliant dignity. Aunt Mayberry recog-* 
nized the effect, and drew her own conclu- 
sions *s to causes—which happened to be very 
nearly correct. 
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“I'm afraid, dear,” she said, “that we are 
very unfortunate in having ever known Philip 
Collingwood. I have had faint intuitions of 
trouble to come through him, from the first; 
but refused to listen to them. Perhaps it is 
right I should suffer.” 

“What is the matter?” very composedly. 

“TI fear we have been deceived in him, my 
darling. I fear the story he told you about 
his sister and the child was a blind.” 

“ A blind—for what ?” 

“Itis painful to speak of such things to 
you, my pure child. But if the boy was his 
sister’s, why did he not recognize it at first, 
instead of pretending to find it out after- 
wards? And why before seeking the mother 
to relieve his terrible anxiety, did he take 
pains first to get you out of the way, coming 
to the very door with you, to make sure? 
And then why should the woman disappear 
this morning, before any one could learn the 
truth of Philip’s story about her? And why 
should he have refused to see you, unless he 
feared your questioning would lead up to 
something unpleasant? All this mystery 
roused my suspicions, I confess, and inquiries 
which I have made to-day assure me that we 
have been deceived in Philip. I’ve had a sad 
time with poor Fan about it. She will be- 
lieve nothing against her lover, but with the 
blindness of passion, prefers to think that you 
and I, and all the world, are in a conspiracy 
against him. I cannot tell you, Hertilla, how 
unhappy it makes me, to see the change in 
my poor child. She even accuses you of hav- 
ing designs upon Philip yourself; and her mis- 
erable jealousy finds an artful motive in every 
simple, natural actof yours: and when I chide 
her, she turns upon me, and says I have al- 
ways favored you more than her. Pity me, 
dearest, for I am very—very unhappy.” And 
tears—real tears—bore witness to the genuine- 
ness of her emotion. 

Plausible, was it not? I am not sure that 
the people you and I know,—who have already 
been two or three times referred to as consid- 
erably wiser than our pretty Hertilla—might 
not have been convinced by such a way of 
putting the thing, and by grief so apparently 
rea] as Aunt Mayberry’s. 


“And with the cunning, truth itself’s a lie,” 


says Pope,—a fact which Mrs. Mayberry prob- 
ably knew very well. Accordingly, she had 
not spared the ingredient of truth in her fic- 
tion. But truth and falsehood were so art- 
fully wrought together, that I doubt whether 
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the Father of Lies would have rejected any 
portion, in making up his own. 

As for Hertilla, she fell upon Aunt May- 
berry’s neck, declaring that “she had never 
loved her dearest aunt half so well—never 
half so well.” And then she confessed very 
contritely, that she had doubted them both 
because she had heard Fan’s spiteful remarks 
about the dress, and had planned to go away 
and leave them. “But I know now it was 
not Fan that said it,” she went on. “It was 
only the jealous spirit; and she'll be more 
sorry when she comes to herself than I am 
now; and I shall mind nothing else that she 
may say, but love her all the while.”—All 
which was highly gratifying to Aunt May- 
berry, as may bé supposed. 

“ But dear, for your own sake, as well as for 
Fanny’s, I almost think you had better go to 
Uncle Lord’s for a little while,—not to stay, 
you dear girl, for it will be like sparing my 
only comfort to let you go at all—But, for two 
or three weeks, perhaps it would be best,— 
and in that time I am sure your cousin will 
have become her own reasonable self again; 
and we can all be as happy together as we 
were before this painful trial came.” 

“Indeed I will go—to-morrow—to-day—if 
you like.” 

Then there followed more caresses, tears 
and endearments, and Aunt Mayberry thought 
* perhaps she had better go to-morrow,” which 
was accordingly decided upon. Hertilla en- 
tered upon preparations for her visit with 
alacrity, though she probably had about the 


‘same sort of longing for Uncle Lord’s that 


Napoleon may be supposed to have had for 
St. Helena, when his departure for that place 


was imminent. She arrived in the evening of © 


the next day, and was received by the house- 
keeper, Mrs. Wagg. 

“Land love us, if it isn’t the young miss,” 
cried that worthy woman, when Hertilla hal 
announced her name; “and your Uncle Lord 
away and wont be home these three days. 
Howsoever, we've kep’ a room all ready for 
you, ever since you went to them Mayberrys, 
and all you’ve got to do is just to make your- 
self comfortable till your uncle comes.” 

Well, it was thoughtful in Uncle Lord, con- 
sidering that he did not profess any great af 
fection for his niece, to have made her room 
so nice and pleasant. Hertilla could not but 
acknowledge this. Its freshness and dainti- 
ness struck the sight very agreeably, and when 
she discovered a picture of her mother, richly 
framed, and hung just where her eye would 
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fall upon it on waking, she began to think that 
perhaps she had done her mother’s brother 
injustice; and he might not be so very heart- 
Jess, after all. And there, in the great house, 
where she had never been until now, and sol- 
jtary, but for the ready attendance of the ser- 
yants, I believe the girl did more real earnest 
thinking than she had ever done in all her life. 
To begin with, she thought of Philip Colling- 
wood. And then, because she knew she 
ought not to think of him, and had quite 
resolved that she never would think of 
him any more, she thought of him again. 
For the same very good reasons, I suppose, 
she kept on thinking of him, and could not 
get him out of her mind at all. And she be- 
gan to feel a kind of tender pity for herself, 
because, into all her future life, the man she 
had believed Philip Collingwood to be would 
come again—nevermore. Like the croaking 
of Poe’s Raven, this “ Nevermore” became the 
sal refrain of all her labored thoughts. She 
tried to feel Aunt Mayberry’s trouble about 
Fanny, with each loving sympathy as she be- 
lieved she ought; but, of all her efforts, came 
oily that tender pity for herself, and the 
mournful refrain of “ Nevermore.” 

So three days passed. On the morning of 
the fourth, she put on her prettiest morning 
gown, for Uncle Lord had been expected the 
night before, and she would meet him at 
breakfast. Then because that raven’s croak 
haunted her still,she went down to the li- 
brary to get Poe’s poems, thinking she would 
have time to read “ The Raven” through, be- 
fore her uncle would be down. The library, 
with closed blinds and shrouding brocatelle 
curtains, seemed to have done nothing but 
gather darkness in the three weeks of its 
Owner’s absence, during which time it had 
remained shut up. Through the darkness 
Hertilla groped her way to a window, and 
opened a leaf of the blind. The light 
streamed in upon a sofa,on which, quietly 
sleeping, lay Philip Collingwood. Hertilla 
gave a sudden start, and moved shyly away. 
Then, thinking perhaps, that if she looked him 
bravely in the face, she would be better able to 
rid her mind of that haunting “ Nevermore,” 
the came and stood beside him. The grave, 
handsome face, with broad, open forehead, 
straight nose, firm lines about the mouth— 
such a face as should have been the exponent 
of honest manliness, but was, she believed, a 
mask for falseness and deceit,—this face lying 
sv quiet before her, increased the tender pity 
for herself to such an extent, that it over- 
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flowed at her eyes, and two great bead-like 
drops fell down upon Philip’s closed lids. He 
awoke directly. Hastily the girl turned to go; 
but he darted by her, aud placed his back 
against the door. 

“ Mr. Collingwood!” with grave reproach. 

“ Only one question, and then you may go. 
Why do you hate me with such steady per- 
sistence ?” 

“Do I?” 

“Do you not?” 

“Tam not aware thatI do.” 

“Why do you avoid me then so studiously ?” 
- Hertilla reflected a moment before an- 

wering. 

“I don’t think I quite understand you,” she 
then replied. “It was only four days ago that 
I knew any reason for avoiding you, and since 
then I have been here.” 

“What may the reason be which you 
learned then?” 

“How many units does it take to make 
one?” 

Units?” 

“ Yes—or questions ?” 

Philip laughed. 

“It was a rash promise, but,’—he moved 
away from the door,“ I have never willfully 
broken a promise yet—and—you may go.” 

With her hand upon the latch, Hertilla hes- 
itated. She had taken a sudden resolution. 

“ Mr. Collingwood,” she said, with grave ear- 
nestness, “you say you have never broken 
a promise. Will you promise me one thing?” 

“What is it?” 

“That you will tell Fanny all your past life, 
and then let her judge whether she can marry 

ou.” 
: Philip’s mouth worked itself into the proper 
shape for whistling, but the fitting sound did 
not issue therefrom. 

“Why should 1?” he asked soberly, with 
the old contradictory gleam of drollery in his 
“nedautt openness and candor are always 
best between friends.. With friends so closely 
united as you are to be, nothing else is safe.” 

“TI aecept your axiom, but object to its ap- 
plication—I have no reason to think that 
Fanny Mayberry would marry me, I certainly 
have no wish to marry her.” 

“Are you not her accepted lover then 
with an astonished face. 

“ Certainly not.” 

Hertilla’s head seemed in a whirl. The 
color faded out of her face; she felt faint and 


giddy. 
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“I must go now,” she said, “I ought to 
have gone before.” 

“ Just a moment longer, if you please. I 
have a message for you from my sister. She 
returned last night from a fatiguing journey— 
a journey of business necessity, and miore 
quickly accomplished than her feeble health 
was able to bear. She will scarcely be able to 


go out, until she is rested. Yet she cannot 


bear longer to delay thanking you, who were 
the means of her child’s being saved. Will 
you not waive the formality of a call from her, 
and go to see her to-day ?” 

“If she is your sister,” rubbing her hand 
across her forehead, in dazed bewilderment. 

“Do you doubt it?” questioned the other, 
a hot flush mounting to his brow. 

“I did, I don’t know whether Ido now or 
not.” 

“Who made you doubt it?” 

“ Aunt Mayberry.” 

“Who told you I was to marry Fanny ?” 

“ Aunt Mayberry.” 

“Who kept you from seeing me, in my nu- 
merous calls at your aunt’s, though I asked for 
you repeatedly.” 

*“ I never knew that you asked for me.” 

“Come, this is getting interesting. Sit 
down, will you not; and let us see if we can 
get to an understanding of these intricacies.” 

“There is the breakfast bell, and there is 
Uncle Lord coming down the stairs. Another 
time; I will see you some other time.” 

She hurried out into the hall, and was 
ready with extended hand, when Uncle pane 
reached the lower stair. 

“Well, upon my word!” quoth he. “ a 
for a visit, eh?, Did you take a sufficient 
quantity of affection along with you, to last 
you while youstay? We at Uncle Lord’s, you 
know, are that anomaly in anatomy, who 
keep the blood circulating without a heart. 
So we shouldn’t know where to bestow the 
commodity you prize so highly, if we had it.” 

“ Are you sure you could not find a place to 
bestow a very little affection, if it were offered 
you humbly and penitently by somebody who 
confesses to having wronged you in her heart ?” 

“ You don’t mean that you have got it for 
me?” 


\ 
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“Yes. And if you will let me, I am going 
to stay here until I convince you that to live 
without it.is impossible.” 

“ And then what?” dryly. 

“ And then I shall have to keep on staying, 
because, don’t you see, it will be impossible 
for you.to live without me,” 

“ Phil, you rascal, what do you say? Shall 
we let this girl stay here. until she convinces 
us it is impossible to do without her Jove, and 
herself as well?” 

“I said you, Uncle Lord,” Hertilla cor 
rected with burning face. 

“So you did; and Philip is to be left out of 
the arrangement altogether. Do you hear 
that, you graceless young sinner ?” 

“JI do; and to pay you for it,I shall tell 
Miss Rose how a graceless old sinner seut his 
unsophisticated young nephew into the coun- 
try of the Philistines, meaning the Mayberrys, 
and bade the young man never look upon his 
face again, until he had made the acquain- 
tance of a certain young niece of his, who he 
believed did him the honor to think her old 
uncle a polar bear, or an arctic monstrosity of 
some sort; for which reason she was not to 
know upon any account that the nephew 
came from him.” 

“Well! Did he make her acquaintance?” 
asked Uncle Lord. 

“Tf he did not, it was not his fault, and he 
is quite ready to redeem lost time now.” 

I believe'the picnic in “ the country of the 
Philistines” was quite a famous success, 
though three rather unexpected guests were 
present: Uncle Lord, Mrs. Stanton, and Her 
tilla Rose. Some people who were standing 
by, thought Philip unnecessarily emphatic 


when he introduced “ My sister Mrs. Stanton,” ' 
_ to Mrs. Mayberry. As for Fanny, she had on 


the lilac dress after all; and it was probably 
owing to its trying color, that she looked 80 
ghastly, when, escorted by Philip Collingwood 
the trio approached her. 

Hertilla did not remain with Mrs. Mayberry, 
but accompanied her party back to the city— 
where Philip redeemed lost time so well that 
—But you knew from the beginning what it 
was all coming to—and there is no use ip 
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JENNIE’S VISIT TO HER GRANDMOTHER. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Ir was a very bright morning in June, upon 
which Jennie Ray’s parents took herto spend 
the day with her grandmother. You remem- 
ber I told you she had always lived in the 
city, and with the exception of the ride in the 
farmer’s cart, of which you read last month, 
she had never been in the country since she 
could remember; s0, as you may suppose, she 
was quite wild with delight at the thought of 
riding with her parents in a nice carriage 
drawn by a good, steady horse, and spending 
a whole day in the midst of the wonders she 
imagined to exist about the home of. her 
grandmother. She could hardly stand still 
long enough to have her curls smoothed and 
her chubby face washed, and when her 
mother had put on her the pretty white dress 
and sacque, and had tied her broad-brimmed 
hat down with its fresh, blue ribbons, and her 
father had put them both in the carriage, she 
could scarcely wait while he unfastened the 
horse and climbed in beside them, so impa- 
tient was she to be on the way. 

They drove rather slowly until they were 
out of the city, then the horse quickened his 
pace and trotted off in fine style. 

“I guess the horse is as impatient as I am, 
toget to grandmother’s,” said Jennie. “See 
how he pricks up his ears and looks about 
him as if he were pleased with everything he 
sees,” 

“He is glad to get off the hard, paved 
roads,” replied Mr. Ray; “and perhaps he 
smells the bundles of freshly mown grass 
which I shall give him by-and-by.” 

*0 look, mamma!” cried Jennie, “here is 
awhole field of flowers! Why, I never saw 
such quantities of them in my ‘life. And 
how sweetly they smell! Can’t we stop and 
get some ?” 

Mamma explained that it was a field of 
dover, and that she would find plenty of it 
where they were going. 

“What do people do with clover?” asked 
Jennie. 

“Cut it down and make hay of it, for the 
horses and cattle to eat during the long 
winter.” 

Jennie thought it a thousand pities that 
such beautiful flowers should be cut down and 
be allowed to wither and dry all up. 


Pretty soon they came to a cool, shady road 
with woods on both sides of it, and Mr. Ray 
drove very slowly that they might enjoy it 
more. The great, brown tree-trunks were 
very large, and their tops were so high that 
Jennie could scarcely see them without mak- 
ing an extra effort; but there were a thousand 
graceful branches stretching out toward the 
road, brushing the side of their carriage, and 
once she felt a little green bough touch her 
cheek softly, as if it were kissing her. It was 
very still and quiet all around until something 
set up a noisy chatter, and when Jennie look- 
ed in the direction from which *the voice 
came, there was a little black creature, not so 
large as her kitten, but with a bushy tail, 
bright eyes and very quick motions, hopping 
about a fallen tree. 

“O papa! what is that?” 

“Tt is a black squirrel,” said Mr. Ray, “ and 
I think he is scolding us for disturbing his 
solitude, and advising us to make our way out 
of the woods as fast as we can.” 

Jennie laughed at the idea of being driven 
off by such a tiny creature, but her father 
shook out the reins, and they went on more 
swiftly until they drew up at a pretty gate 
and saw grandmother standing in the porch, 
ready to bid them welcome. 

Jennie ran up the short gravelled walk, 
kissed grandmother and was taken into the 
house. There was a cool parlor with a pretty 
home-made carpet on the floor, snowy cur- 
tains at the windows, several pictures repre- 
senting ladies with monstrous towers of 
puffed hair on their heads, and sleeves very 
wide at the shoulders. On the mantel were 
some stuffed birds, and in the fireplace a 
bunch of asparagus full of bright red berries. 
While Jennie looked at all these things, she 
felt something moist against her cheek, and 
turning quickly on her low seat, she saw the 
largest dog she had ever seen, standing just 
beside her and looking at her out of his beau- 
tiful gray eyes. He was so very large she had 


half a mind to be afraid, but grandmother . 


said: 

“That is Sultan. He wants to welcome 
you and form your acquaintance.” 

“Is he a good dog?” inquired Jennie. 

“ Yes indeed, he is; knows more than you 
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‘think he does. Just put out your hand and 
see what he will do.” 

Jennie timidly extended her hand and Sul- 
tan raised one of his huge paws and laid it 
softly on her palm, as if to shake hands with 
her. This made Jennie laugh and the dog 
looked glad and wagged his tail, as if he 
shared her pleasure. 

“Go out in the yard and look about you,” 
said grandmother. “Sultan will attend you 
and keep away all harm.” 

So Jennie arose and walked out on the 
porch, the dog following and appearing to un- 
derstand his duty as companion and pro- 
tector. There was a beautiful rose vine 
clambering over the porch, and the fragrant 
blossoms breathed out their odorous life, and 
blushed and nodded in the soft June 
sunlight. . 


“O, how sweet! I mean to ask grand- 


mother if I can pick just one.” 

“ Just as many as you like,” was-the reply; 
but the little girl only gathered two, a bud 
and a half-blown rose. 

“This is a lovely spot,” she thought. “I 
mean to go all around. Perhaps I can find 
the poultry-yard. Come, Sultan!” 


So Sultan walked along beside her, his 
head almost as high as hers, his shaggy black 
coat glistening in the sun, and his kind eyes 
following her every movement. They entered 
the garden, walking up and down its smooth 
paths, between beds in which were growing 
long rows of onions, beets, parsnips and carrots. 
There was a whole forest of tall bean-poles up 
each of which a slender bean vine was creep- 
ing; and a regular thicket of low bushes that 
had been set in to support the pea vines. At 


the bottom of the garden was a long trellis 


over which a grape vine was trained, and be- 
sides all these there were a great many 
wonderful things that Jennie had never seen 
before. 

Leaving the garden they proceeded to a fence 
of tall pickets which enclosed the poultry- 
yard. Jennie peeped through the fence and 
saw hens in their funny little peaked houses, 
and downy, yellow chickens running about as 
if they were going somewhere in the greatest 
possible hurry. In the centre of the poultry- 
yard was a little pond, and here the ducks 
and geese were swimming, diving and making 
a great splashing. They seemed to enjoy it 
so much that she concluded to go in and 
get a nearer view, so she unfastened the 
gate, holding it open for Sultan. But he 
would not enter, having probably been told 
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not to go there, and being an obedient dog: 
so he lay down at the entrance and she shut 
the gate, saying: 

“Well, you might frighten the chickens if 
you came in, soI think you’d better stay there 
and wait forme. I wont be gone long.” 

The chickens were so tame they came up 
close to her, crying, “wheat! wheat!” and 
thinking she had some dinner for them, but 
Jennie did not take them up and handle them 
as many children would have done, for she 
had a kind heart and would not harm any 
living creature. 

She walked to the edge of the pond and 
watched the gambols of the ducks and geese, 
Some of the young ones were such tiny thing 
and looked so like balls of yellow cotton, that 
Jennie could not help laughing at their 
comical appearance. 

Many of the large geese were snow white, 
and they sailed about so majestically that she 
thought they must be very proud and very 
wise geese, indeed. Once in a while one 
would dive entirely beneath the water, and 
when Jennie began to feel alarmed, fearing 
he was surely drowned, up would come fint 
his head, then his body, and standing upon 
the very surface of the pond, he would flap 
his broad wings and fling the water about 
right merrily. She began to wish she coull 
swim, it seemed such an easy, delightful thing 
to do, and just then she heard something be- 
side her say, “Quit! Quit!” and when she 
looked down there was a huge turkey, strut 
ting close beside her, dragging his wings on 
the ground and spreading his tail feathers a 
if very angry and just ready to fly at her. He 
was a frightful looking object certainly, and. 
many an older person would have hastened to 
get out of his way, so you need not wonder 
that Jennie was very much alarmed and 
scarcely knew what to do. 

She felt her heart give a great bound and 
then it seemed to stand still, and she grew 
weak and tried to call for help, but the words 
refused to come; finally she plucked up 
courage to take a step backward, and then 
another, and then another, keeping her eye 
fastened on Mr. Turkey who followed her a 
she backed off toward the gate. The faster 
she went the faster he came. It was a funny 
race, only Jennie could not see the fun just 
at that moment. 

“ Quit! quit! quit!” said Mr. Turkey, his 
feathers bristling up like porcupine quills. 

“O dear!” thought Jenny; “if I can only 
reach the gate and open it ever so little, sol 
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can slip out, I'll be thankful, and you'll never 
catch me in this place again.” So she put her 
hand behind her, pushed the gate softly ajar 
and was out like a flash. 

“There! Mr. Turkey; now you may strut 
and cry ‘Quit’ as long as you choose. I’m 
on the outside of the fence and the gate is 
fastened! Who’s afraid of you?” And Jennie 
nodded triumphantly and went off, with Sul- 
tan at her heels, in search of new adventure. 

After dinner grandmother told her she 
might go with the hired girl into the meadow, 
and help gather strawberries for tea. Jennie 
thought that would be capital fun, and she 
set out with Bridget, swinging a bright tin 
pail and asking all manner of questions. 

They clambered over a stile, crossed a little 
babbling brook on a bridge made of a single 
plank, and came out in a beautiful meadow 
all spangled over with red and white clover 
blossoms, among which the dark green leaves 
of the strawberry plant showed where the 
clusters of delicious fruit might be found. 

Jennie screamed with delight and scarcely 
dared to step, for fear of crushing either the 
berries or the clover blossoms, which she 
persisted in looking upon as very sweet 
flowers. 

“O Bridget! Isn’t it beautiful? Did you 
ever see such a lovely sight before ?” 

“Indeed, then, it’s myself that has no time 
to stand admiring it when there’s the berries 
to be picked ;” and Bridget fell to work with 
sublime indifference. 

“I think it just grand,” said Jennie. “I'd 
iike to come here every day. I mean to 
gather a bouquet of these splendid clovers to 
take home with me.” 

She passed along, picking now a few berries 
~—which she put in her mouth instead of into 
her pail—and now a few of the finest clover 
blossoms, and without thinking of the direc- 
tion she was taking, it was not long ere she 
wandered out of sight and hearing of Bridget. 

There was a thicket of bushes bearing 
something which looked like nuts, but which 
proved, ou inspection, to be only little black 
knobs, hard and bitter to the taste. Beside 
them stood an old tree, about which a wild 
honeysuckle vine had clambered, until it was 
one mass of red, and yellow, and white 
blossoms, and O! so very fragrant. 

Jennie buried her face in a cluster of the 
sweet things; she kissed them and gathered 
as many as she could hold, for she loved 
flowers very much. 

Then she thought she had better return to 


the place where she had parted from Bridget, 
and help her gather the berries, but when she 
came to look about her, she could find no 
path, neither could she tell in what direction 
she had come. She called out: 

“ Bridget! Bridget! where are you?” And 
after waiting and calling for some time and 
getting no response, she started on and at 
length succeeded in finding the path. 

Running along quickly for a little way, she 
spied something moving just before her. It 
was a little striped snake, gliding along right 


' in the path. When it saw Jennie, it stopped, 


raised its head and put out a tiny red tongue. 

“O dear! what shall I do?” thought 
Jennie, bursting into tears. She had heard 
of poisonous snakes and was dreadfully afraid 
of the reptiles. Fearing to turn back lest it 
should overtake her and coil about her feet; 
not daring to rush off into the grass on either 
side for fear of meeting others, she could do 
nothing but just stand still crying and trem- 
bling with fear. At this moment she heard 
the quick bark of a dog, and very soon Sultan 
bounded into the path, caught the snake up 
between his teeth, and shook it until it flew 
into two or three pieces, after which he rush- 
ed up to Jennie as if he would say: 

“There, I’ve put an end to him! He wont 
do you any harm now. Trust me; I'll take 
care of you;” and what did Jennie do but 
throw down her flowers and kiss and hug the 
shaggy fellow, while she wept tears of joy at 
her deliverance. 

“You dear old Sultan! You are the best 
dog in the world, I wish I could take you 
home with me. I'd always feed you all you 
could eat and be very kind to you.” 

Sultan seemed grateful for her caresses and 
looked at her out of his kind, gray eyes as if 
he would like to belong to her. 

He ran on in front to clear the path, and 
when they arrived at the house, they found 
Bridget hulling the berries as unconcernedly 
as if nothing had ever happened to anybody. 

She thought Jennie had preceded her and 
was in the parlor with the older people, and 
she turned up her nose in huge disdain at the 
adventure with the snake. 

“Ugh! "Twas only a garter snake and 
they don’t bite,” was all she said. 

But to Jennie the danger had been too real 
to be thus lightly spoken of, and she contin- 
ued to look upon Sultan as her deliverer from 
a very imminent peril. 

Her homeward ride was delightful and she 
was so tired she slept very soundly that night. 
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“ QUARRELLING about an acorn! for shame, 
my lads. Go to the oak-tree where they grew 
and learn a better lesson,” said a fine-looking 
horseman, riding through a New England 
village, and pausing a moment before a group 
of boys in angry altercation. They were 
using acorns instead of marbles at the game 
they were playing, and the quarrel had arisen 
concerning a string belonging to the common 
stock. 

Abashed by this reproof, the boys dispersed. 
One of them, a stout, hearty lad of fourteen, 
who had been most forward in resenting the 
insolent appropriations of the rich man’s son 
who had broken up the game, looked wistfully 
after the receding figure of the horseman, and 
then took the path leading from the highway 
to the ruined mill. While he switched off 
ruthlessly the bright heads of the golden-rod 
walking swiftly along, he muttered, “ What 
lesson can be learnt from an oak tree ?” 

The chance expression had taken deep hold 
of his fancy. When he came in sight of it; he 
paused and gazed long and intently at the 
noble tree towering up against the blue of the 
sky. He had come to learn the lesson of the 
oak-tree, and now while he gazed, a dim per- 
ception of the mightiness of the task dawned 
upon youthful John Marston. 

“~~ Hew grand and majestic it was in its noble 
proportions ; its wealth of foliage and shining 
acorns! Truly the character which should 
‘correspond with the oak-tree could not stoop 
to street brawling or petty disputing. . 

The boy noted, too, the well-worn path by 
which people and cattle came for shelter from 
the burning glare of the sun to its friendly 


ously in its branches. So it had not been 
content with looking grand and majestic; it 
had been useful likewise. 

And here John Marston sighed long and 
heavily. How could he, a poor boy without 
money or frjends, ever make for himself in 
the busy, se world a place like the noble, 
commanding position of the oak-tree? And 
then presently he smiled thoughtfully. 
Learn a lesson of the oak-tree. Why here 


once, and had grown slowly and patiently, 
thankfully accépting what dew, and air, and 


shade. He saw the flock of birds flitting joy- | 


it was, to be sure. It had been a tiny sapling - 
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sunshine had been portioned out to it, and 
making the most of each. How the wind, 
which now had scarcely power to stir a single 
bough, had swayed and bowed the teniler 
twig of the sapling; but silently, patiently, 
perseveringly, it had risen against all obstacles, 
and there it stood, the king of trees, that 
grand old oak. 

The boy’s breast was heaving. The twig he 
had held idly in his fingers dropped from 
them. His eyes took a far-searching, serious 
look. The latent earnestness of his character 
sprang to life as if by magic. 

“T see,” said he, slowly, and a little hoarse- 
ly, “if I keep on in the track beat out here, I 
shall be but a dwarf at best. I must go 
away.” 

As he spoke the words he turned and 
walked swiftly back to the highway, and went 
on to his own home. 

Poor John! it was not a happy home, 
though there never was a boy who loved and 
honored his mother more truly than he. It 
was not the weather-beaten old house falling 
to decay, nor the poor furnishing, nor the 
shabby clothing, nor the scantily supplied 
food, that was the sorest grief to John and 
his pale, patient mother, but the bitter shame 
of a father’s angry, imbruted face and reeling 
figure; for the house was the home of a 
drunkard. 

John heard his railing voice as he entered 
the yard, and turning back hastily he went 
into the field and flung himself upon the 
ground. It was then he took from his pocket 
a crumpled piece of paper, and with his 
broken pencil wrote hastily: 


“Dean Moruer,—I am going awey. 
only hinder you now. I am going to bes 
better boy and be a help to you. Don’t fret 
about me, please, darling mother; believe | 
can take care of myself. And presently I'll 
come back to take care of you. I’ve come # 
thinking of this sudden, but I know it is best.” 


He folded it carefully and put it back in his 
pocket. Then he rose, and went into the 
house. 

That night John came to his mother for 
his good-night kiss just as when he was 4 
tiny boy, and thrust his little slip of paper in 
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her hand, asking her not to read it till 
morning. 

* She knew that something unusually exci- 
ting was in the boy’s mind by the glistening 
eye and tremulous lip, and kissed him fondly 
many times. 

“J will read it in the morning,” she said, 
“and we will talk over whatever it is you 
are troubled about.” 

Poor John! his heart swelled at the thought 
of what the morning might bring; but his 
earnest resolution was in nowise changed. 


He knew he could not obtain his father’s con-- 


sent, and that his mother would not dare 
allow him to go without it. 

When all was still, at dead midnight, John 
slipped out of bed, dressed himself carefully, 
and swung himself as noiselessly as possible 
from his low window. Only the pale starlight 
saw him standing, looking wistfully back, 
taking a farewell of the home which was very 
dear to him for all its:shame: Then with a 
stifled sob he turned again toward’ the high- 
way, but first he gave a long, lingering glance 


toward the oak-tree whose tall top was dimly 


defined against the sky, It gave him some- 
how strength and encouragement; and he 
trudged on with a stout heart, however sore 
and grieved it might be. 

A farmer, going to market with his cart 


laden with vegetables, gave him a gratuitous” 


ride, and so when the early sunbeams were 
stealing over the slated roofs and cramped 
streets of the city, John made his first appear- 
ance there. He descended from the cart, 
returned his new friend’s hearty “good luck 
to you!” and walked stiffly away. I cannot 
tell you the strange sensations which were in 
his swelling heart, and he himself could hardly 
realize them. But he kept up a brave out- 
side. His country friend had given him a 
little advice, and directed him toward the 
business portion of the city where he hoped 
to obtain some sort of employment. By now 
and then inquiring the route, and keeping 
close watch of the names of the streets, he 
found his way correctly, He had no definite 
ideas, but was ready to accept any occupation 
that should offer. A very simple incident de- 
cided the matter for him, as well as changed 
the tone of his whole life. 

He was passing on the sidewalk before a 
large hotel, when’ a tall, dark, profusely- 
whiskered man came hastily down the flight 
of stone steps, shouting while he held forth a 
small portmariteau : 

“ Joe, Joe, you rascal, where are you?” 


ty 
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No one answered. John’s quick mind 
divined the situation. 

“Your man is gone, sir, and you want the 
portmanteau carried. Wouldn’t I do as well? 
I'd be very careful.” 

The gentleman looked at him attentively 
with his keen, sharp eyes ere he replied: . 

. “Why yes, my lad, you'll do as well, I sup- 
pose. Carry it to Long Wharf, ship Falcon, 
and wait there till I come.” 

Now John knew no more about the 
wharves than a babe, but he had a quick wit 
and sharp eyes. 

“T’ve got a tongue in my head,” quoth he, 
inwardly; “and if I’m civil in asking, people 
will tell me the way.” 

_ And he found the wharf very easily, and 
soon made out the ship, He -did not know 
exactly how to manage about getting on 
board, and so remained quietly on the wharf. 

Presently one of the sailors on board spied 
him out, or the portmanteau maybe, and 
leaping down to the wharf he began a con- 
versation with John, completely dazzling the 
mind of the simple country boy with his won- 
derful stories and descriptions of foreign lands, 
and the glories and delights of a seafaring 
life. 

Nevertheless John kept fast hold of the 
oak-tree in his mind, and his very practical 
questions related to wages, treatment and 
promotion. He did not mean to climb those 
tall, graceful masts, unless they. lifted him 
upward in his struggle for a place in the 
world, as well as raised him above the swim- 
ming waves. He was delighted to hear that 
he could earn more than board and clothing 


even as cabin boy, and when he learned that ~ 


the captain of the Falcon was the sole support 


of a widowed mother and two young lady» 
sisters, his heart leaped for joy, as though fig 
had already passed through the hard, hard’ ~ 


routine of ship life, and won his place in the 
cabin of a noble ship, able to keep his dear, 
patient mother in peace and plenty, 

He gladly accepted the sailor’s invitation to 
go on board, and wandered from stem to stern, 
dragging the portmanteau after him, fully 
surrendering himself to the magic witchery 
which a graceful ship, with her smooth masts, 
and slender spars, and endless ropes, never 
fails to exercise over the daring heart of boy- 
hood. Yes, then and there John’s fate was 
decided—he was to be a sailor. 

‘The arrival of the owner of the portmanteau 
aroused him from his fairy dreams. He tossed 
John a bright new coin and turned away, but 
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John spoke, faintly in voice but with a world 
of earnest resolution in his shining eyes: 

“Are you the captain, sir?” 

“Yes, my boy, what then ?” 

“Do you want any more help? Is there 
anything I could do—and would you take 
me?” 

Captain Jarvis gave a long shrill whistle, 
and asked with a smile: 

“What would you do for sea legs?” 

John blushed crimson, for this speech 
raised a laugh from a group of gentlemen 
near the cabin door. 

“I mean, my lad, you don’t look like a salt 
water bitd. A ship rolling about on the 
waves is quite another affair from this one 
moored snugly to the wharf.” 

“Yes sir, I suppose so,” said John; “but 
I'll try to, be a good sailor if you will take 
me.” 

“Take him, Jarvis, take him,” said one of 
the gentlemen, who proved to be one of the 
owners of the ship. 

“Well, my lad, you shall have a berth. 
Scud home for your gear, and get a permit 
from your father. I'll see to the rest.” 

John hung his head, and for the first time 
felt ashamed and humiliated. Then looking 
up pitifully into the captain’s face, while a 
tear slipped over his cheek, he said: 

“T have no one here to ask; and all the 
clothes I have are with me.” 

Another shrill whistle came from the cap- 
tain. He called the steward, gave him a bank- 
note, and sent him with John back to the 
city to get a good sea outfit for the boy. 

John’s glowing face expressed the thanks 
his trembling lips could not articulate. That 
night the happy boy slept on board the 
Falcon, and the next morning a long letter, 
very simple, but warm with enthusiasm and 
love, and wet, too, with a few sorrowful part- 
ing tears, was sent on {ts way to cheer his 
mother’s anxious heart, and acquaint her 
with the change in his fortune. Another 
night and the white sails of the Falcon, like 
the glad wings of some liberated bird, were 
unfurled to the favoring breeze, and the ship 
was dashing along right gallantly through the 
foaming water. 

John discovergd full soon enough what the 
captain had meant by “ sea legs.” 

Sick and dizzy he went reeling from the 
deck, and hid himself in his bunk, clinging 
sometimes to the sides as though expecting 
every moment the ship would be swallowed 
up by the greedy white-capped waves. No 
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one paid any attention to him. All was 
bustle and confusion with the usual distur- 
bances of the first night out. The rushing to 
and fro, the creaking yards and flapping sails, 
the loud angry voices of the officers, and the 
sullen, drunken replies of some of the crew 
might well frighten the quiet country lad 
from all his grand ideas of sea life. His white 


shivering lips faltered out the little prayer for 


help, which his mother had taught him, again 
and again during that long, wretched night, 
But the morning dawned upon him safely, 
and he was subjected to a new trial. The 
men began to laugh and jeer at his haggard 
face and shaking limbs, and John, in utter 
misery, hid away from them as much as 
possible. 

Presently the captain remembered him, and 
sent for him to come to the quarter-deck, and 
when he sent his excuse of illness, that officer 
came himself to the forecastle. 

“Look here, my young landsman; this 
never'll do. Up with you, and let me see you 
on deck.” 

Clinging to railing and planking as he 
passed along, with heaving breast and shaking 
knees, John managed to gain the deck at 
last. 


“There,” said the captain, pointing to the 
light skysails, “you'll have those to furl by- 
and-by.” 

John gave a dizzy glance upward, and 
shuddered, begging to go back to his bunk. 
But the captain was inexorable. 

The boy would have been greatly comforted 
had he known that this seemingly harsh treat- 
ment was, like the rushing blast, strengthen- 
ing and toughening the oak sapling entirely 
for his own benefit. But presently the deadly 
sickness passed away, his eye grew steadier, 
and he could watch the leaping waves quietly, 
and at length he was able to walk steadily 
along the deck. Meeting the captain's roguish 
glance he ventured to say: 

“T am getting my sea legs, see.” 

In a little time, no squirrel skipped from 
bough to bough of the dear old oak-tree more 
fearlessly than John Marston swung along 
the ropes, and furled the topmost sails of the 
Falcon. 

How strange and wonderful were the new 
sights which met John on every side, when, 
in due time, they made their East Indian 
port. Very wonderful, like the fairy stories 
he had read in his schoolmates’ picture books, 
and yet very real and earnest too. And John 


was not one to neglect this golden opportunity 
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for information and improvement. Yet his 
heart bounded as gladly as any on board the 
Falcon when that good ship was once more 
ploughing the waves on the joyous homeward 
track. 

They had been at sea something like three 
weeks, when John became aware of a change 
in the forecastle. Three new hands had been 
shipped in Calcutta, who represented them- 
selves as men belonging to an American ship 
which had been stranded in getting up the 
Hooghly, and condemned. They were 
evidently reckless, desperate fellows, but 
they had been careful to make no trouble 
with the officers of the ship. But John 
noticed, whichever watch they kept, they 
were always busy in low conversation with 
one another of the crew. Somehow their 
strange looks and gestures gave John an un- 
easy conviction that they would make trouble 
on board before the voyage was ended. The 
explanation came to him very suddenly and 
alarmingly. 

He had been kept awake, one night, by a 
severe headache occasioned by a fall on deck, 
and finding the pain increasing, he rose softly, 
and crept noiselessly to thé caboose to obtain 
some water to cool his throbbing tempies. 
He went very stealthily because he did not 
wish to disturb the steward, who slept ina 
little bunk off the caboose, and was much 
surprised to hear the sound of eager whisper- 
ing from within the dimness of the little 
room. He knew very well it was against the 
rules for any of the sailors to be there, and he 

at once that some mischief was 
afloat. Falling back into the shadow of the 
doorway as noiselessly as he had come, he 
waited a moment to determine upon the 
proper course to pursue. 

The first words which c@me to his strained 
ear sent the blood rushing through his veins, 
and excitement lifted off the headache from 
his startled brain. He stood like one chained 
to the spot with the cold shivers creeping 
down his limbs, while he listened to the villa- 
nous plot which those three desperadoes were 
detailing to the cook. All their previous con- 
duct was explained now as by a single thought. 
They were reckless villains, who seized the 
pretext of patriotism to justify their lawless 
love of violence. They were planning to seize 
the Falcon that very night, murder the 
officers, and turn the ship into a pirate, sailing 
under the Confederate flag, after the example 
of the Alabama, with whose shameful exploits 
all Caleutta-was ringing when the Falcon 


sailed, and in whose track the villains planned 
to fall, that they might obtain better arma- 
ment than the howitzers which the captain 
had provided to defend himself against the 
Alabama. 

“fn two hours more I'll give the signal,” 
whispered the leader, who sat on the other 
side of the plank against which John was 
leaning. “ You know what it is, the three quick 
whistles, just as I practised on deck this 
morning. The crew all understand it that 
are on our side. I wish we had more barkers, 
but we aint got but the four. They’re all 


. loaded in that chest by my hammock. Brown, 


you tend to the second mate on deck, and set 
the others after the green hands of the crew. 
Smith and I can do the business for the cabin 
folks. Then hurrah! the ship is ours. We’ll 
have a new flag, and plenty of shiners, and no 
more hard work.” 

Weil might John Marston stand petrified 
by the horror of such a discovery. His brain 
reeled, his eyes were dizzy, his veins seemed 
to swell with a burning tide, and then to 
stiffen as with an icy breath. Not a step 
could he stir, though he heard a movement, 
as if the men were coming out, and he knew 
very well they would murder him instantly if 
they suspected his discovery of the plot. A 
terrible spell seemed to rivet him there. But 
suddenly, marvellously, the swimming dimness 
vanished, and clear and grand before his 
mind’s eye loomed up the noble form of the 
oak. His heart gave one great bound, and 
flung off the paralysis of fear and: horror. 
Self-possession and coolness came back. He 
knew very well what was his duty in this 
direful emergency, and a proud thrill crept 
through his whole frame as he took the 
earnest vow to fulfil it, come what might. 

It was a dark night. The mist which had 
hung about the ship all day was changing into 
rain that came pattering down in heavy 
drops upon the sails. The feeble glimmer of 
the binnacle lamp only made the darkness 
seem more dense. John crept stealthily back 
to the forecastle. A dangerous task was be- 
fore him, but his heart was devoted to it, and 
his nerves steadied by the resolution to do 
his duty faithfully to his kind friends the 
officers of the ship, to the owners of the Fal- 
con and its valuable cargo, and most of all to 
the dear, dear country whose flag was thus 
wantonly menaced. 

The first thing was to secure those pistols 
without awakening any of the sleepers of his 
own watch. He knew just where the chest 
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stood, and he felt his way cautiously toward 
it. How his very heart seemed to stand still 
with suspense as he lifted the lid slowly, 
slowly, for a single creak and his own life 
might be the forfeit. Cautiously his other 
hand explored within. One, two, three pistols 
—that was all. 

One long-drawn breath and they were de- 
posited in the wide pockets of his jacket, and 
John was stealing softly to the door. 0, that 
he might gain the cabin unperceived! Too 
late for that. Steps came to the door. It 
was near the hour for changing watches and 
the ringleader had come for the pistols, for he 
struck a match to light him to the chest. 
John shrank back, but the man saw him, 
and the light falling on his pale, rigid, horri- 
fied face, betrayed his knowledge of the plot. 
A fearful oath escaped the leader and he said 
roughly : 

“What are you up for, boy? Go back to 
your hammock.” 

“T want some water,” said John, as steadily 
as he could. 

Another oath and the wicked sailor pointed 
sternly to the bunk. 

John did not move, but kept his eye on the 
door. 

“Look here, my chap. It’s plain to see you 
know what's up. “You can’t cheat me. Now 
take your choice. Go back to your bunk and 
stay there, and have a round sum of money 
pretty soon, enough to make you rich for life, 
or if you stir toward the door, take this bullet 
into your brains.” And he pointed a pistol 
toward the boy’s broad open forehead. 

For one moment John Marston grew faint 
and sick at heart.. He knew it was no idle 
threat. That wicked man ¢ared no more for 
taking his life than for brushing a fly out of 
existence. Terror for a moment held John in 
its vice-like grasp. But then once more came 
the thought of the oak, the blessed oak—his 
duty, his hopes, his resolutions. Should he 
desert them now when he was able to prove 
his sincerity? ‘No, no, a thousand times, no! 
He would run his risk of missing that single 
shot. The other pistols, he remembered ex- 
ultantly, were his. In a moment he had de- 
cided upon his course. He turned as if 
decided to acquiesce and return to his bunk. 
As he expected? the pistol was lowered. 
Then, with a sudden whirl, John dashed for 
the door, and gained it. 

On, on, closely pursued by the man who 
evidently was afraid to alarm the cabin by the 
report of the pistol. John sped stumbling 
u 
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and falling in the dense darkness, but still 
gaining ground. Panting and breathless he 
reached the cabin door, swung it back fiercely, 
and bolted it in the face of his pursuer. Then 
on he dashed to the inner cabin, and the 
captain’s berth. 

The latter was on his feet in a moment, 
demanding of the boy the cause of his alarm. 
Even while he spoke, clear and shrill sounded 
without the signal of the mutineers, the fatal 
three whistles. 

“Quick! quick!” gasped John; “that was 
the signal. Mutiny, mutiny, sir. They mean 
to take the ship and mnrder you all.” 

And pulling out the pistols from his, pocket 
he thrust one into the captain’s hand, and 
rushed to the mate’s berth with the other. 

A moment after, there came a crash at the 
cabin door. But three pairs of desperately 
nerved arms were waiting there with the 
loaded pistols, and the mutinous crew had 
only bowie-knives and handspikes, with the 
exception of the leader’s single revolver. — 

Stern as fate, his eye flashing fire, his own 
trusty weapon in one hand, and that which 
John had given him in the other, the captain 
faced them. 

“Back, villains?’ thundered he. “In a 
moment more I will fire every charge.” 

There was a slight skirmish, a few shots, 
muttered oaths and fierce groans, and then 
all was quiet again. The ringleaders were 
safely secured, and ironed, the second mate in 
his berth, his dangerous wounds being dressed 
by the captain, and John, brave little John, 
lying on the sofa, faint and exhausted, with 
the captain’s pillow beneath his head, and 
the captain’s own cloak over his shoulders. 

He had fired his pistol desperately at the 
assailants, hardly knowing what he was about, 
and beat down a mprderous arm aimed at the 
captain’s head, but the moment peace was 
restored and safety secured, he fell down at 
the captain’s feet in a dead faint. 

And so the Faleon was not taken, nor the 
honored flag, the dear old stars and stripes, 
displaced by the usurper’s bars. But the 
white wings which had borne them across 
the wide ocean were folded again safely at the 
old wharf. 

And John Marston was taken by the cap- 
tain’s hand and led into the counting-room of 
the wealthy owners, and the little story of 
his heroism quietly but graphically related to 
them. 

The elder partner laid his hand approvingly 
upon the boy’s shoulder, and put into his 
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hand a little slip of paper. John looked down 
at it, and started with astonishment, when he 
perceived that it was a check for one thousand 
dollars. Looking up hastily into the'gétitle- 
man’s face, he said in a tremulous voice; 

“O sir, I must not take it. It is too 
much.” 

“How many thousand dollars do you think 
we should have lost, my boy, if you had not 
saved the Falcon from the Confederacy’s 
clutches?” asked the ship-owner, with a 
smile. 

That benign, benevolent smile was a 
revelation to John. 

“O sir,” cried he, eagerly, “I owe it all to 
you. Don’t you remember how you stopped 
a group of boys from quarrelling, and told 
them to go to the oak-tree and learn a better 
lesson? I thought of it so much. Indeed, 
sir, I have never forgotten it.” 

And in his own simple but impressive style 
John related his whole history: The good 
merchant shook him warmly by the hand. 

“Well done, my boy. I had no idea my 
words would bring me in so speedy and rich 
aharvest. I’H tell you what, my lad, go on in 
this same noble spirit; you shall not lack for 
helping hands, and presently we shall have 
you in our employ a worthy, and skillful, and 
trusty master, to whom we shall fearlessly 
confide our best interests. You shall have a 
new ship for your first command. I will see 


that she is stanchly built, and we will christen 
her ‘The Oak?” 

A happy, happy boy was John Marston that 
néxt day, folded close in his mother’s arms, 
listening to her loving words, and relieving all 
her anxiety for the future by the story of his 
new-found friends. How proudly and exul- 
tingly his heart swelled when he put into her 
hand that magic slip of paper, and told her 
that it would provide for her comfort while he 
was away upon his new voyage. His poor 
father had died in his absence, and it was a 
sweet relief to many a bitter memory to hear 
that he had been penitent, and left his dying 
blessing for his son. His mother watched him 
proudly as he walked down into the old 
familiar street, and even the lawyer’s son was 
pleased to receive a friendly nod from the 
manly-looking sailor, whose heroism had 
saved a fine ship and its good officers from 
being made over to the use of the wicked re- 
bellion. John did not forget to visit the oak- 
tree. And very fondly was its great trunk 
encircled by the arms which had grown stout 
and strong with shifting sails and pulling 
ropes. And when he remembered the promise 
of the kind-hearted ship-owner, his eyes 
moistened,and his heart dilated with gratitude. 

“Ah,” said he, “dear old tree, when the 
noble ship bears your name over the seas, I 
must still learn of you how to be worthy of 
all my blessings. I must aim to be among my 
fellow-mariners, a stanch and lofty oak.” 


TIRED OF MUSIC! 


, BY CLAUDIE VINCENT COURTNEY. 


Tired of music! no, indeed! 
Does a bird e’er tire of song? 

Or fold its head beneath its wing, 
When summer days are Jong? 
Do the great ocean’s surging waves 

Tire of their ceaseless beat, 
As on the sandy shores they wash 
The bright shells to our feet? 


Tired of music! can you ask? 
Why, what would this world be 
With no enchanting strains to fill 
Our hearts with melody? 
The murmuring breezes round us now, 
Have music in their sigh, 
And e’en the tiny woodland brook 
Sings low lullaby. 


Take up a séa-shell, though for years 
Far from its native caves, 

You 'll hear the murmur in its heart 
Of distant ocean waves. 

"T would seem it pined for home again, 
And kept the treasured song 

That rocked it in its infancy, 
The pearly sands among. 


Then ask me not if tired T be: 
My heart with joy rans o’er, 

‘Whene’er I hear a soft, low 
I'd list forevermore. 


Nought'else could give the heart’s pure joy — 


Such glad; exultant flow, 
- Or calm the stormy spirit down, 
When freighted deep with woe. 
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The time is come, my mother dear, 
I now must trust the stormy main; 
Yet Hope is whispering in my ear, 
' We part, to meet again. 


Is whispering, In a few short years 

I shall return again to thee, 

And turn to smiles those saddening tears 
So oft you ’ve shed for me. 


I'll bring thee gems of land and sea, 

And, what you'll treasure far above 

All these, I will bring back to thee 
True and unchanging love. 


THE SAILOR-BOY. 


BY HENRY WHITE. 


And, when I'll pace the deck at night, 
A sailor’s prayer I’ll waft for thee; 
And it will give me great delight 

To know you pray for me, 


Dear mother, for your Willy’s sake, 

You must not grieve, you must not sigh; 

These tears unman the sailor-heart, 
That tempests might defy. 


And, if my grave shall be the sea, 

To keep from every sin I'll try, 

That I in heaven may meet with thee, 
My mother, when I die. 


A MAN may idolize one daughter, be fond 
of two, or take comfort with three. He may 
even, if he have ample means and a well-reg- 
ulated liver, take pleasure in seeing four 
blooming girls grow up in his house, switch 
their curls and flounces through his doors, sing 
and scold up stairs and down, make havoc 
of his nights’ rest and kiss away his com- 
plaints at morning, hang about him in lovely 
groups when young men are to the fore, 
—in fine, do all those pretty, provoking things 
with which the danghters of men beguile the 
sonsof men. This, I say, may be a pleasure 
to a man who is neither poor nor bilious. But 
for a poor man to see seven daughters appear 
to him, one every two years, with inexorable 
punctuality,—this is quite a different thing. 
Mr. Joseph Grant found it so. The first 
girl, Florence, he was in raptures with. There 
at last was the typical babe. He considered 
the nurse a dangerous person, because, when 
tired out with his troublesome worship of the 
child, she remarked slightingly, that she had 
seen hundreds of just such babies as that. 
Must be something wrong about that woman. 
Helen was welcomed warmly, but without 
much excitement. Frances was received 
kindly. Anne was looked upon with cbarity, 
_ and a faint sigh. But when Georgiana made 
her appearance, Mr. Grant ventured a re- 
monstrance. 


MRS. GRANT'S GIRLS. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


“ My dear, five girls are quite enough,” he 
said mildly, but with decision. “If it were a 
,boy, now, who could go into the store after a 
‘while. But a girl, and the fifth!” 

“I co—co—couldn’t help it!’ whimpered 
Mrs. Grant from her pillows. 

Mrs. Jane Grant, be it said without delay, 
was not given to whimpering. She wasa 
thrifty, energetic, clear-headed woman; but 
physical weakness, oat-meal gruel, an ogress 
of a nurse standing over her with large round- 
eyed spectacles on, and a complaining hus- 
band, were not conducive to serenity of mind 
or manner. Besides, Mrs. Jane herself found 
the prospect appalling, though she would have 
perished sooner than own it. Lying there 
weak and nervous, almost sure that things 
were going at sixes and sevens in the kitchen, 
getting through the door an occasional glimpsc 
of Florence with her hair ina snarl, and of 
Helen with soiled stockings on, knowing that 
Frances had tumbled down stairs and made 
her nose bleed, and hearing Anne crying pa- 
thetically for her mother to “rock her to 
sleep,”—the prospect of another girl to care 
for was not calcujated to raise ber spirits. 

Before her mind’s eye, among other appari- 
tions, stretched past and future clothes-lines, 
and, looming over them, the wrathful face of 
Bridget, her one servant girl. Already 
these dry-goods’ displays of the house- 
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hold of Grant were the wonder of behold- 
ers; what might they not become! 0, 
the rows of little white stockings fringing 
yards, nay, rods of rope! O, the little ruffled 
draws and tucked petticoats, graduated in 
length from next to’ nothing up to the half 
yard or so necessary for Miss Florence! O, 
the rents and tears to mend, the darnings, the 
makings over! O, the little faces to wash, 
the flossy locks to comb, the strings to tie, the 
buttons to button, the hooks to hook! O, 
the little faults to chide, the little teasings to 
bear! O, the questions to answer! And 
here was another! 

At this climax, the mother turned her face 
to look at the rosy innocent sleeping trust- 
fully at her side, little dreaming, poor mite! 
what dismay her advent had produced, lying 
there steeped in absolute content. 

“ My precious darling!” sobbed the mother 
hysterically, “ you get acold welcome in the 
world. I’m sure, there’s care and sadness 
enough in it, especially for girls, without their 
being flouted at the very onset. You are wel- 
come a thousand times; and I don’t care if I 
have a dozen more just like you!” 

At this desperate wish, the nurse, who had 
for some time been hovering on the verge of 
the scene, took the leading part. Mr. Grant 
was reprimanded and ignominiously expelled 
from the room; and Mrs. Grant, after having 


a sedative forced down her throat, was bidden 


stop talking, stop crying, stop thinking, stop 
doing anything but go to sleep. 

“Men are unfeeling wretches!” cried the 
nurse. “It would serve him right if that 
child was took away just as she gets to be the 
apple of his eye. You go right to ‘aleep; you 
poor dear, and never mind him.” 

Mrs. Grant obediently shut one eye, and 
half covering the other with her hand, re- 
ligved her feelings by making faces behind the 
nurse’s back. 

When the sixth girl was born, Mr. Grant, 
mindful of the above-mentioned scene, as- 
sumed the gentle, ironical style. “Charmed, 
I’m sure, my dear! Only since the girls’ 
names are run out, this one will have to take 
one usually monopolized by boys. How 
would Joseph suit the young woman ?” 

“ Josephine let her be,” said Mrs. Grant, 
with the calmness of despair. “ And I haven't 
got a Jane yet.” 

“All in good time, my dear, all in good 
time!” said the husband cheerfully. 

And in good time Jane came, making the 
seventh. 


“ Mr. Grant is among the blessed,” said the 

_ clergyman, when this one was carried to him 

for baptism. “ Verily,‘he shall not be con- 

founded when he shall speak to his enemy in 
the gate.” 

People looked with wonder at this troop of 
girls as tliey marched to school or church, and 
many were the pleasant jokes the mother had 
to hear at the expense of her feminine regi- 
ment. But after a while words of praise be- 
gan to drop in among the jokes. 

Never were known such girls. Common 
mothers marvelled to see how early they 
learned to sew, knit, and mend, how deftly 
they could use the brush and duster, what 
womanly ways the elder Ones had toward the 
younger. These mothers reproachfully told 
their harum-scarum daughters what a digni- 
fied and careful maiden Miss Florence was, and 
how even Anne could put a room to rights 
after the smaller fry, and sing Jenny to sleep 
with her voice like a bob-o-link’s. For all the 
children took to singing as naturally as birds 
do, and warbled before they could walk. 

Nor were their happy hearts the least use- 
ful things about the house. Half the moth- 
er’s load of care melted from her in the bright- 
ness of their faces; and the anxious frown on 
Mr. Joseph Grant’s face relaxed as some gush- 
ing sprite, all laughter and kisses, ran to wel- 
come him home. He was almost vexed some- 
times to think how he had been lured from 
a gvod grumble by their baby wiles. 

As they grew older, the elder ones to be 
young ladies, Mrs. Grant held up her head 
more and more about her girls, It is true, a 
fair education and the few accomplishments 
they chose their daughters to have were not 

“to be obtained for nothing; butehers and 
bakers were not in the habit of entreating peo- 
ple to take their wares gratis; and as tothe 
dry goods people, “O, the wild charge they 
made!” It was not to, be denied that the e 
monthly bills were by no means a light brig- 
ade. Still, such things were inevitable; aud 
everybody knew that Mrs. Grant and her girls 
were excellent managers, and made a little go 
a great way. What the mother offset against 
these minor trials was the eharaeter of her 
girls. Such sweet and healthy affections, that, 
never having been checked, flowed out in joy- 
ous innocence; such pure, unerring instincts 
that needed no knowledge of baseness in or- 
der to shrink from its contaet; such open 
hands for the poor, such helping hands for the 
afflicted; among the young ladies who, 
dressed to attract attention, promenaded the 
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most public streets, Mrs. Jane Grant’s girls 
were never found: their father’s house was 
the place where they made new acquaintances, 
and entertained old ones. “And what was 
there they did not tell their mother? Their 
faults, their mistakes, their hopes, and fears, 
and plans, she knew themall. But the crown 
of grace which at the same time adorned these 
gentle virtues, was a simple and unaffected pi- 
ety. With all her cares, and in all her straits, 
the mother was happy and thankful. 

Do not think that Mr. Grant was half as 
dissatisfied with his girls as he pretended to 
be, although he had undoubtedly got in a 
way of considering them an awful burden. 
His fault-finding was more than half a matter 
of habit, and he was one of the kindest fath- 
ers in the world. Some people enjoy tribula- 
tion naturally: it is a real pleasure for them 
to raise their eyebrows lugubriously, put their 
heads a little on one side with asorrowful and 
resigned expression of countenance, and look 
at the world through blue spectacles. They 
are such as “always sigh in thanking God.” 
They are those non-resistants who are always 
being abused. They enjoy being pitied and 
condoled with. Jf you have a small pain in 
your little finger, they have a bad one in their 
thumb; if you have caught your robe on a 
nail, their’s has been rent. on a spike; if you 
have been wet in a shower, they have been 
drenehed in a pouring rain. There’s no get- 
ting over those people on their own ground. 
They have minor voices and make great use 
of chromatics in speaking, and their affec- 
tions are situated in the liver instead of the 
heart. 

The truth was that Mr. Grant was secretly 
proud of his daughters. Once give expression 
to such a sentiment, and farewell to his priv- 
ilege of grumbling. He knew women well. 
Should he venture again to speak of griev- 
ances, he would immediately be assailed with 
arguments commencing somewhat as follows: 
“ Why, papa, I’m sure you said we were ”—or 
“Now Mr. Grant, do be consistent! With 
my own ears I have heard you say,” etc. 

So he wrapped the silver lining of his clond 
inward, and showed them only the gray. But 
when, on the pleasantest evenings at home, 
his seven girls would form 4 ring of bloom 
around the pianoyand sing for their parents 
or for visitors, Mr. Grant firmly believed that 
a choir of angels couldn’t beat them in beauty 
or music; and when the circle broke like a 
wreath falling into flowers, and each one went 


about some pretty employment, then the 
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father had not eyes enough with which to 
watch his seven girls. 

Qne night Mr. Grant came home joyful. 
He had that day made the last payment on 
the building in which his store was, and now 
their weary,economies were at an end. He 
occupied the first floor of the building with a 
large stock of drugs, all paid for. The rent of 
the three floors above would give him a good 
income, and in future he need have no fear or 
caré. Even if he should be unable to do bus- 
iness, they had enough to live on. 

“ But don’t think, you young jades, that it’s 
all to go in finery,” he said, giving the nearest 
one a pinch on the cheek. 
needs a little fitting up, and perhaps some of 
us will go to Niagara next summer. But I’ve 
made up my mind to put half the income of 
that building into the bank. A man with 
such a load of girls on his shoulders must 
deny himself something.” 

They were too much accustomed to this to 
be more than momentarily damped by it. 
Then the silence was broken by the flute-like 
voice of Miss Florence, saying serenely, “ The 
house needs to be papered and painted, and 
furnished from attic to cellar. It is dreadfully 
shabby.” 

The father forgot to exclaim at the stun- 
ning nature of this proposal while looking at 
the fair face of his eldest daughter, and watch- 
ing the delicate grace with which she sank 
into the corner of a sofa, and smoothed down 
the folds of herdress. Miss Florence was now 
twenty, and the beauty of the family, sweet, 
blonde and stately. 

“O-papa!” cried Helen across the fire- 
place; “do buy that lovely landscape of Paul 
Weber’s we saw to-day. It would be just the 
thing to put over the mantel-piece in the front 
parlor.” Helen was a girl of artistic tastes, 
was frail and excitable, had brilliant violet 
eyes, and an unsteady scarlet in her cheeks. 

Again Mr. Grant looked, and said nothing. 

“Now, at last, I can have a gold watch,” 
said Frances in aloud ringing voice. “ I’ve al- 
most got a permanent twist in my neck from 
looking round at the clock to see if I’ve prac- 
tised long enough. And, I’m sure, the way I 
strain my eyes to see the Cron Street church 
clock—” 


“ Nonsense, Fanny !” interposed her mother. 


- “ We need a new set of china far more than 


you need a watch.” ; 
Fanny was the romp of the family, a 

girl of sixteen, with heaps of brown curls 

around her piquant face. 


“The house here 
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“J wish I had @ little rose-wood writing- 
case and a pearl pen-handle,” came from Anne 
Grant, who sat in a low chair, with her chin 
in her hand, and her elbow on her knee. 
This wish appeared to be a soliloquy, and was 
uttered in a clear voice very high up the scale, 
and with the most insinuating inflections. 
But, pereeiving no notice taken of her, the 
speaker lowered her gaze from the cornice and 
gave her father a glance out of the corner of 
her eyes, which thereby got the look of being 
nearly all white. 

Anne was fourteen years of age, and a quiet 
little witch who always had her own way 
without seeming to try. Frances used to call 
her Pussy-cat. . 

“O papa!” broke in Georgiana, in the en- 
thusiasm of a sudden bright thought ; “ mayn’t 
Ihave a pair of skates and learn to skate?” 

“'N I want a silver mug,” cried Jane, the 


ingest, taking the pas of J ine. 
sat in the shadow of her father’s 


chair, and had two small wrinkles between 
her brows. . 

“Couldn’t somebody ask for something 
else ?” asked Mr. Grant with excessive polite- 
ness, after having gasped a little for breath. 
“Don’t be bashful, I beg! It isa pity there 
are only seven of you, with your mother mak- 
ing eight. I think, by putting afew mort- 
gages on the estate, I may be able to gratify 
your present wishes. Speak up if there is 
anything else.” 

A general pout settled upon the gentleman’s 
audience as he glanced over them, bowing 
suavely, and rubbing his hands with a great 
appearance of cofdiality. 

“Papa!” came in alittle voice out of the 
shadéw. Every body had forgotten Josephine. 

“O, poor Josie!” said the father, soften- 
ing in spite of himself, a real smile melting his 
waxen mask of a smile. 

Josie came out of her retirement, and 
leaned on the arm of her father’s chair. 
“Papa,” she asked, “ have you got your houses 
insured ?” 

Mr. Grant colored deeply with a pang of 
fear. “ Now, girls,”: he said, putting his arm 
around the child,“ here is one who thinks of 
the how as well as of the what. She'll never 
ruin anyone with her extravagance.” 

“ But have you, papa?” she persisted, keep- 
ing hold on her anxiety in spite of praise. 

“ This house is all right; and ’m going to 
insure the store to-morrow,” he said, with an 
assumption of carelessness. 

“Isn’t the store insured ?” asked she quickly. 


“No,” Mr. Grant said, in a pettish voiee. 
“The policy expired yesterday, and I meant to 
have renewed it to-day; but I was so busy I 
forgot all about it till Josie spoke. I'll see to 
it in the morning. Go and sing something, 
girls.” 

Without another word they gathered about 
the piano, all but Josie who still stood at her 
father’s side. 

Both father and mother felt themselves 
lifted to a nobler mood as they listened. 

“Can I see another’s woe, 
And not be in sorrow too? 

_ Can I see another’s grief, 
And not seek for kind relief? 


“Can I see a falling tear, 
And not feel my sorrow’s share? 
Can a father see his child 
Weep, nor be with sorrow filled? 


“Can aaother sit and hear 
An infant groan, an infant fear? 
No, no! never can it be! 
Never, never can it be! 


“ And can He, who smiles on all, 
Hear the wren, with sorrows small, 
Hear the small bird’s grief and care, 
Hear the woes that infants bear, 


“ And not sit beside the nest, 
Pouring pity in their breast? 
And not sit the cradle near, 
Weeping tear on infant’s tear? 

* “And not sit both night and day, 

Wiping all our tears away? 
O no! never can it be! ‘ 
Never, never can it be! 


* He doth give his joy to all; 
He becomes an infant small, 
He becomes a man of woe, 
He doth feel the sorrow too.” 

A single stroke of a bell rang out through 
the interlude. Florence’s hands paused on 
the keys, the father and mother lifted their 
faces and listened, and all waited for the next 
stroke. A paleness crept over Mr. Grant’s 
face as he counted, and not a word was spoken _ 
in the room while they waited for the third. 
As it ended, Mr. Grant started up and hast- 
ened into the entry for his hat and overcoat. 

Not one word was spoken as he went out, 
and they sat in silence for a few moments 
after he had gone. Then Josie broke out into 
sudden weeping. “O, poor papa! His house 
will Be all burnt up,” she sobbed. 

“T ¢an’t bear this suspense, Florence,” her 
mother said. “Get our things and we'll go 
down town and see where the fire is.” 
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In a few minutes they were on their way. 
Mr. Grant’s store was on W. St., and as they 
with palpitating hearts approached that quar- 
ter, they heard the shouts of firemen and the 
rattling wheels of engines, and saw a heavy 
volume of smoke rising over the roofs. 

“ Lord help us!” moaned Mrs. Grant, hast- 
ening her steps. 

“JI think it’s on the opposite side of the 
street from father’s store,” said Florence 
faintly. 

The mother made no reply, but hurried 
breathlessly on, and in a few minutes the 
scene burst upon them. Mr. Grant’s building 
was the centre of a swarm of firemen, work- 
ers, and lookers-on, and the column of smoke 
rose from the roof of it. The fire appeared to 
be in the upper rooms, and the goods were 
being rapidly removed from the lower part. 
“It isn’t much of a fire, mother,” said Flor- 
ence, as her mother stood wringing her hands. 
“See, it is only in the upper chambers. They 
can soon put it out.” 

“I would rather it were in the lower part,” 
her mother said. 

She was quite right. It was impossible to 
work well at such a height, and the flames 
were gradually creeping to the air. Even as 
they looked a little flicker of red crept into 
the smoke that had found vent by a window 
in the roof, and in an instant the flicker had 
broadened into a flame, and the fire burst 
forth. ‘ 
“It is gone!” moaned Mrs. Grant. “The 
saving and toil of a life-time are gone, and we 
are almost beggars again! Your poor father!” 
The fire descended leisurely from floor to 
floor, carrying all ‘before it. No efforts could 
stay its progress. A thread of smoke ina cor- 
ner of the ceiling, a tiny tongue of flame, and 
in afew minutes the whole room would be 
wrapped in flames. 

“Come home, child,” said 

ing away heart-sick. 

At midnight the family were gathered 
’ again, but with very different faces from those 
“worn by them in the evening. Mr. Grant lay 
half senseless on the sofa, and his pale wife and 
daughters bathed his head, and tried to speak 
words of comfort. But he never opened his 
eyes nor spoke, though a faint groan now and 
then, showed thiat he was not quite insensible. 
ln his frantic efforts to save something from 
the store he had just escaped being crushed 
by falling brigks, one of which had struck his 
foot, so badly bruising him that he would 
probably be laid up for weeks. 
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Those were sorrowful days that followed, 
Verifying the proverb that “it never rains but 
it pours,’ Josephine was taken ill the week 
after the fire. But then she was sure to get 
well again, they said. She wasn’t very ill, 
there wasn’t much the matter with her, only 
a little cough, aud a great weakness, and a 
little fever. They were mostly taken up with 
attending to their father, and doing a great 
deal of outside business. 

“If Florence were only a boy,” sighed the 
father weakly. “A boy of twenty could get 
a good salary.” 

“Father,” began Miss Florence in a decided 
tone, “ a girl of twenty can get a good salary. 
Let me give you a sketch of what your good- 
for-nothing girls are going to do. We haven't 
been idle the fortnight past. Just listen to 
what we’ve been about. I am to take imme- 
diate charge of a class in the Union school, at 
a salary of five hundred the first year, and an 
increase afterwards. I shall board at home, 
by your leave, and at least four hundred of 
my salary will go towards household expenses. 
Besides that, I have a music class of six, 
which will add ninety dollars a quarter to our 
income. So much for me. I doubt if your 
son would have spared more out of his salary. 
Nellie is to take a few more lessons now from 
Mr. Rudolf, then he will give her photographs 
to finish. He says that after a month she can 
earn ten dollars a week. All goes to the 
house, of course, except the little she will 
have to spend for dress, paints and brushes. 
As for dress, I may as well say that we are all 
going to wear out our old clothes before buy- 
ing any new. 

“ Frances is going to do some of her beau- 


tiful tatten and crochet-work for Blake Broth- — 


ers, and they will pay her well. She expects 
to get enough to pay her board and clothe 
herself. Anne is going to cut out paper bor 
dering for Mr. Sales, who is building those 
blocks of houses on C and D streets. He says 
that she can earn two hundred dollars this 
spring and summer, if she chooses, and go to 
school besides. Georgiana will help mother 
about the house, so that we can dispense with 
Bridget. So now, father, you can lie on your 
sofa and rest, and your troublesome daughters 
wont let you starve.” 

Miss Florence ended with her cheeks very 
red, and her head very high in the air. But 
she softened when she saw her father’s quiv- 
ering lips which vainly essayed to speak. 

“It is our turn,” she said more gently, “ and 
we feel quite proud and eager to begin. You 
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‘sciousness of possessing it,” said Mis 


Mrs. Grant’s Girls. 


east your bread upon the waters, and now 
you are to lie still and see it float back to you.” 
“What can I do?” came in a weak little 


"yoice from the arm-chair where Josie reclined. 


“ You can see which will get well the quick- 
est, you or papa,” Mrs. Grant said, caressing 
the child, and bending so that her face could 
notbe seen. In this careful little one the 
mother saw embodied all the unconfessed sad- 
ness and anxiety of the one despondent pe- 
riod of her life. Josie was the poor little 
scape-goat of her mother’s doubts and fears. 

Success almost always attends brave and 
cheerful effort; and, besides, every one was 
sympathizing and anxious to encourage and 
help these girls. They were heroines in their 
way, and smiles and bows greeted them in 
every direction. But for their father’s depres- 
sion they would have been happier than ever 
before. At last they were of some use; at last 
they were necessary to someone. They were 
no longer a burden, but they bore the family 
eares and labor on their own young shoulders. 
What wonderful council-meetings they had, 
and what plans they laid, what economies they 
decided on! How their latent diplomatic tal- 
ents developed at need, and how elastic a lit- 
tle money could be made when smoothed out 
by such coaxing taper fingers, and shone upon 
by such bright and careful eyes! Besides, 
they didn’t see but that they lived as well as 
ever. Their breakfasts, and dinners, and sup- 
pers were as nice, and their home was the 
same. 

“The pleasure of wealth is half in the con- 
Florence, 
philosophically. “Was it John Jacob Astor 
who said that all he had was his food and 
clothing? Well we have that. I don’t see 
but we are as well off asever. Of course it 
isa pity that papa’s foot is lame, though it 
gives him time to develop his talents as a 
novel-reader; and we don’t like to see Josie 
moping in an arm-chair. Josie, if you don’t 


get well right away I'll, I'll, bring home a bar- . 


rel of oranges and make you eat every one. 
Here’s a nice one for you now.” 

“Yes, papa,” says Helen. “Just make be- 
lieve that you have become so rich that there 
is no more need you should do business, and 
that you have retired and are living on your 
income. O, what blocks of houses you have! 
what ships, what lands, what bank-stocks! 
Isn’t it weary thinking what heaps of money 
you have to spend and give away. Don’t let’s 
think about it.” 

Mr. Grant similed, but feebly. He felt very 
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much ashamed of all his past grumbling, and 
was making an effort to see a bright side to 
his fortunes. But a man doesn’t like to de- 
pend on women, even if they are his own 
daughters. Besides, he was anxious about 
Josie. 

It came like a thunder-clap to them all. 
Josie was dying! Out of their happy flock 
one was to be snatched by death, and already 
the cold hand was slowly closing on her. 0, 
what was the loss of wealth to this? They 
could scarcely believe the physician and the 
evidence of their own senses. The first death 


’ in a family always finds the circle incredulous. 


Death has always passed them by, and the 
feeling is that it will yet for a long time. 
Sometime it must come; but not now, surely 
not now! 

“ That'll make one less,” says Josie faintly, 
looking up with faded eyes into her father’s 
face. 


“One less what, darling?” he asked, bend- 
ing over her with agonized fondness. 

_ “One less girl for you to support,” says 
Josie. 

The father dropped his face to the pillow. 
O, the bitter punishment of his selfish com- 
plaining! He could scarcely find words to 
sob out his regrets, his love, his entreaties. 
That his darling, dying away out of his arms, 
should feel that, in going, she was ridding him 
of a burden! The “Stay a little, Cordelia!” 
of old King Lear, was not more pathetic nor 
despairing than the prayer with which this 
father strove to hold the tender spirit of 
his dying child. It escaped him. He clasped 
only a frail little waxen form, where no kiss 
was answered, no childish plaintive word 
would ever again be uttered. ; 

“ Now I know what loss is!” said the father. 
“T will never call anything else misfortune.” 

How they missed the careful, pathetic little 
face! One never knows what a place these 
quiet ones have in a family till the place be- 
comes vacant. The wound was slow in clos- 
ing, slower in healing, and they never out- 
lived the sear. 

But they worked on bravely in spite of pain, 
and worked more worthily, for their pride 
was tempered by sorrow. Their earnings in- 
creased, and when Mr. Grant started in busi- 
ness again, they were bringing home an in- 
come equal to what their father had had for- 
merly. It was a happy day for him when he 
informed them that in future they might put 
into the bank one half their earnings 

This is not a love story; but I hope no 
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reader presumes to doubt that lovers true and 
mauy sought these girls, Indeed, Mr. Grant 
grew to be very jealous of young men, and 
viewed with suspicious eyes all attempts or 
such to enter his house. No one was good 
enough for his daughters, and no one should 
have them as long as he could prevent. 
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He had to consent to that at last. My lady 
Florence and Miss Helen went out of the nest 
within the second year after Josie’s death, and 
others bid fair to follow, all choosing well and 
happily. In all the city there are no ladies so 
prosperous, honored and beloved, as Jane 
Grant’s girls. 


A HALF day’s ride took me away from all 
din and turmoil, into the pure country air, 
and into my sister’s home. 

“IT am so glad you have come, Asia,” she 
said, throwing her warm arms about me, and 
kissing me a dozen times, “for you look pale 
enough. Poor child! It would be so much 
better for you at home.” 

“Child!” I answered, laughing, though 
there were tears in my eyes. “You forget 
that I am older than you, Lin.” 

“But you are younger, after all. I have 
three children, you know,” raising her finger 
at the last words, and darting off as a faint 
cry reached her ears. 

I followed, and met her in the door, with a 
wee little fellow in her arms, who put up his 
red lips for a kiss. It was such a comfort and 
luxury to be utterly free from everything and 
everybody, for a little while, that I hardly 
knew how to enjoy it enough. 

“You see we have been very busy this 
spring building the barn yonder,” Lin said, 
as we were sitting on the piazza after tea, 
“but, we are all through now, and I have 
nothing in the world to do but to take care of 


“Where are the three children, in the 
mean time?” I asked, smiling a little. 

“O, they take care of themselves, mostly. 
Do you know I thought you would come 
home this summer.” 

“Did you, why?” 

“Tam afraid you will not like it if I tell 


you. 
“TI shall, certainly. It is something new 
for you to have mysteries.” 

“ Well, Doctor Grey is minister here.” 
“Lin!” And I felt the hot blood rushing 
into my face. 

“Yes, though he made me promise that I 
would not tell you unless you came. He said 
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you would want country rest soon, and you 
see he was right.” 

I answered nothing. My brain was in a 
whirl. 

“You are not angry, Asia?” 

“No, no,” I answered, hastily; “but I did 
not mean to see him again.” 

“You need not see him once this summer 
if you are not strong enough. We can go to 
the other church, and he will understand by 
that, that he is not to come here.” 

“And he will understand that I am a cow- 
ard also, which would be far worse. He shall 
not have that satisfaction. I will meet him.” 

The church bell commenced to ring. 

“What is that?” I asked. 

“There is a meeting this evening.” 

“And you wish to go?” I knew how 
rigid she was in all religious observances. 

“Certainly not. I am going to stay with 
you, my dear sister.” 

- “No, you are not, for I will go with you.” 

Her face brightened. She had not expected 
that. 

‘“Doctor Grey will be there,” hesitatingly. 

“So much the better. It will be the sooner 
over.” 

“And you are strong enough? We had 
better not go, Asia, after all. You are tired 
to-night.” 

“IfI keep you away from church, I shall 
not stay more than a week;” and so it was 
settled. 

If there was any one in the world that I 
wholly loved and trusted, it was my sister 
Lin; and, truly, there was never one more 
deserving of it. She was one of those rare 
women, who have the unconscious power of 
bringing the good uppermost in one’s heart, 
and sinking the evil, and when with her I 
felt as a child does in its mother’s arms, 
soothed and quieted, if not at rest. 
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We walked down to the church through 
the soft summer twilight, conversing quietly 
of the years that had come and gone since we 
had walked it hand in hand fresh from our 
mother’s parting kiss; and, with a kind of 
stinging pain in my heart as I thought of all 
that had been given to the world and lost to 
heaven since then, I went in through the 
weather-beaten doors, and sat down by my 
sister’s side. 

Presently the minister entered, and walking 
softly up the aisle, went behind the altar and 
sank upon his knees. Involuntarily my head 


dropped. How long it had been since I had ~ 


prayed! Somehow I thought of it now, in 
the silence of this solemn old church, with a 
shudder of remorse. Worldly as I had been, 
and wholly given to fashion and folly as Doc- 
tor Grey had believed me to be, I had not lost 
all consciousness of the future yet. The 
surety that there was a something unknown, 
a tribunal in the dim and hazy distance, per- 
haps, but there, which I had to face, and 
dared not defy, kept my conscience awake in 
a measure, and added to my heart’s bitterness 
when I stopped to think. 


His devotions done, the minister rose from 


his knees, and his eyes fell upon my face. I 
knew at once that he recognized me, though 
he did not allow his gaze to be directed to- 
wards me again during the whole service. 
At the close, hé came down the aisle quickly, 
and shaking my sister’s hand, said, with a 
tare smile in his eyes: 

“Your sister has come at last, and did not 
dream of finding an old acquaintance here, 
either, I suppose.” 

“I certainly did not think of seeing you, 
Doctor Grey,” I answered, giving him niy 
hand. 


He covered it with his, saying, in his deep 
earnest way: 

“IT am glad to see you, truly;” and we 
passed out, leaving him to meet others of his 
flock. 


How still the night was, and how calm and 
bright the stars shone in the sky! It was 
warm, too, but I felt chilled to ice. Lin took. 
my arm as we stepped off the church sters, 
and walked on silently beside me; then, see- 


ing that I shivered, she took off her- shawl, 


and putting it over my mantle, said : 

“T am used to the air, you know, Asia”. 

I was hardly conscious of what she wis 
doing. I was thinking of the time when 
Doctor Grey had last stood before me, and of 
his words : 


dinner. So after the meal was over, we put 


-shut up the front door and windows, and 


“The woman who throws down love for 
worldly pleasures, will one day reap the re- 
ward she so richly deserves.” And when I 
scornfully told him that love might be found, 
perchance, in that same gay world which he 
condemned, and that for one I made no pre- 
tensions to this grand religion he professed, 
and could, therefore, keep my temper better, 
his white lips answered sadly: 

*“T stand reproved, Asia, and I will not soon 
forget this lesson you have taught me to-day; 
but I have loved you so well that it is the 
very acme of bitterness to give you up.” 

If this man had not been so strongly op- 


‘posed to all the pleasures which were wine to 


my life and food as well, I might have been 
his happy wife. But to turn my face away 
from earth, and live as though there was 
nothing which I craved before me, was im- 
possible. I could not do this for the most 
absorbing love; and yet—would it do to meet 
him? 

How chilly the night was! I went up to 
the room prepared for me, and commenced 
to take off my things. My sister came in. 

“Are you cold now, Asia?” 

“Look at my cheeks.” 

“Yes, there is color there, but your hands 
are frozen.” 

“Do you wonder?” 

“O Alia, if you love this man, why not be 
his wife ?” 

“Why not, Lin? Yes, why not indeed? 
I might as well go into a convent at once.” 

“ But he is the grandest, and yet the kind-" 
est man I ever saw. Surely it would be an 
honor to any woman to bear his name, and 
hold his love.” 

“Not as I count honor, Lin; but I am not 
going to be afraid of him. The battle I saw 
in his eyes to-night shall be an even one at 
all events.” And I went to sleep, dreaming 
that I had conquered some strong, inveterate 
foe. 

The next morning-was fair and cloudless, 
and the forenoon passed with nothing to in- 
terrupt our happiness. 

“We will go to the Glen this afternoor, 
Asia,” Lin said, as she was superintending 


on our things to start. 
I took a basket of cherries and Lin a pail of 
lunch, and sending the children ahead, we 


went out through the garden towards the 
woods. 
“Wait a minute, and I will help you,” a 
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voice sail, as we were securing the garden 
‘gate; and Doctor Grey came from the road, 
and fastening the latch for us walked on 
beside us. 

“You are going to the Glen, I am sure.” 

“Yes. I want Asia to be in the air as 
much as possible.” 

“It will do her good,” he answered, eyeing 
me quite closely. “It has made me stronger 
anl—” 

“ Not better, I hope,” I interrupted him with. 

He smiled good naturedly. 

“In body, certainly.” 

I stooped to pick some leaves from a vine 
we were passing, but Doctor Grey sprang 
before me and caught my hand as it was 
outstretched. 

“Well!” I said, standing back a little. 

“ Poison, Asia!” 

“You need not have frightened me so.” 

“Any way to save you,” he said, releasing 
his hold, and saying something to my sister. 

He kept with us the whole afternoon, but 
did not speak directly to me again until he 
said good-night at the door. 

Afterwards scarcely a day passed without 
_ bringing him, but he seemed to avoid me, 
though I could not but know that he came 
expressly to see me, too. 

I began to think that he either feared my 
influence, but could not quite break away from 
it, or else that he meant to win me by in- 
difference. I determined not to be moved. 
He should see who would conquer. 

An acquaintance came from the city to 
spend the Sabbath with us, and we, of course, 
went to church together. .I received his at- 
tentions with more empressement than was 
natural to me, hoping, woman-like, to arouse 
something in Doctor Grey’s heart which 
would tell me what power I had over him; 
but he was as placid and unmoved, seemingly, 
as though I was not sitting beside a man who, 
for aught he knew, might be my betrothed 
husband. 

The next evening he came up to the porch 
where we were sitting, saying to me: 
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“Miss Vane, will you come and see this 
sweet brier in bloom ?” 

“Yes, where?” I answered, rising, and 
following him. 

He led the way through the greenhouse, 
and pointed to it. 

“Only one rose, after all,” I said. 

“ That is enough, Asia!” 

His voice startled me. It had all the old 
ring which I remembered so well, and mor 
than the old decision. 

“Asia, do you suppose I am going to give 
you up to such a man as sat beside you 
yesterday ?” 

“IfI want to marry him, I dare say you 
will,” I answered, trembling in every nerve. 

“Tf you wanted it a thousand times, I would 
not.” And he crushed my hands between 
his, and bent over my lips. 

“Shall I touch them, Asia?” 

: “Not if you are a gentleman. Release 
me!” 
‘ He drew back swiftly. 

“And give you up again ?” 

His eyes were upon me, and, alas! for hv 
man weakness, my heart was getting stronger 
than my will, after all. 

“Once more. Will you come, Asia?” 

“Yes!” I answered, fiercely. “You drive 
me to it.” 

“That is what I meant to do, my darling,’ 
he whispered, as he drew me to his heart. 

“T am so glad, Asia,” my sister said, when 
Doctor Grey told her, “ and yet so sorry.” 

“Sorry? And why?” I asked, in surprise. 

“ Because, Doctor Grey said if he could 
win you, he would accept the professorship in 
that Western college, for your sake, and we 
shall lose him.” 

“No, you will not. Doctor Grey shall 
never give up his church for his wife,” I an- 
swered, while the quick tears sprang into my 
eyes, at the thought of what he meant to 
sacrifice for me. 

“God bless you, Asia!” he said, in a husky 
voice—and truly, J think Heaven heard his 
prayer. 
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A BALLOON ADVENTURE ON THE POTOMAC. 


BY A WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


Dvrine the early part of the war I was 
employed on one of the great dailies of 
an Eastern city, and was appointed army 
correspondent of the aforesaid journal. I was 
sent down to Washington, and provided with 
a horse—or rather, with an animal which was 
by courtesy termed a horse—and my duties 
consisted in riding about the lines of the army 
of the Potomac, and gathering up and trans- 
mitting to my paper stich intelligence as I 
could procure. Just at this time both armies, 
Union and Confederate, were enjoying a brief 
season of rest. General McClellan had but 
recently taken command of our own forces, 
and his army was still in a chrysalis state, and 
unable to advance. The damages we had sus- 
tained at Bull Run were not repaired, and the 
immense host of men that lay along the banks 
of the Potomac, had not yet been moulded 
into that magnificent army which won such 
immortal fame by its subsequent career. The 
rebels had advanced their lines as far as Ma- 
son’s and Munson’s Hills, and from these 
points they could command an excellent view 
of the city of Washington, in which city their 
drums could be heard as plainly as our own. 
It was not a little mortifying to see them so 
close to the national capital, and within al- 
most pistol shot of our camps, without mak- 
ing some effort to drive them off; but as the 
time had not yet come to attack them, we 
consoled ourselves with the reflection that we 
would “ pay the whole debt when we once set 
about the reckoning.” 

Although there were no great battles to 
fight during this period, the repose of the two 
«mies was by no means as complete as one 
might suppose. Not a day passed without a 
skinnish, picket fight, or reconnoissance, and 
every soldier knows how stirring these unim- 
portant little episodes of a campaign are. 


About this time General McClellan com- - 
menced a novel method of reconnoitering the © 


enemy’s position. A couple of experienced 
aeronauts and a good balloon were procured 
from the North, and by securing the balloon 
with ropes of the proper length, and allowing 
it to ascend a thousand feet or more, a tolera- 
bly good view of the rebel lines could be 
gained. Dy means of a field telegraph wire, 
the men in the basket of the balloon could 


communicate instantly with the headquar- 
ters of the army, and in this way every move- 
ment of the enemy was reported to our 
commander. The aeronaut was sometimes 
accompanied by one of the general officers of 
the army, or by one of the staff, but frequently 


- made his ascensions alone. It was an under- 


taking of no little danger, as the Southern 
lines were very close to our own, and the na- 
ture of the country rendered it absolutely 
necessary to make the ascensions almost im- 
mediately on the outposts. The enemy were 
not slow to resent this attempt on our part to 
pry into their private arrangements, and as 
soon as the balloon came to be at all regular 
in its movements, it was made the target of 
the rifled guns on the rebel outposts. One of 
these guns, which we afterwards learned be- 
longed to the Washington Artillery from New 


Orleans, was served with unusual skill, andI ~ 


more than once saw its shells fly so close to 
the balloon, that I expected every moment to 
see the silken ball collapse and fall to the 
ground like a rocket-stick. It came atlength 
to be our principal amusement in camp to 
watch the rebels fire at the balloon, as it sailed 
tranquilly above our picket line, and I have 
seen many a dollar staked by the “ boys’ in 
blue” on the skill of the gray-coated artiller- 
ists. It was laughable to watch these bets, 
and I think I shall not go far astray from the 
truth, when I say that some very good patri- 
ots would have been glad to see the balloon 
struck, since it would have enabled them to 
win their wagers. 

I frequently wished that I could accompany 
the aeronaut in one of his ascensions, and at 
last I determined to make application to 
headquarters for permission to do so. AsI 
had a friend on General McClellan’s staff, my 
application received a favorable response, and 


I was given a note to Professor Lowe, who 


had just sueceeded Mr. Wise, as the aeronaut 
of the army, requesting him to allow me to 
ascend with him at such time as might suit his 
convenience. This note I at once presented. 
Lowe received me cordially, and informed me 
that if the weather was fair he would make 
an ascension “the next afternoon, and would 
be glad to have me go with him, provided 


none of the general officers of the army — 
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wished to reconnoitre at that time; and soon 
the next day I repaired to the balloon sta- 
tion about four o’clock in the afternoon. It 
was a bright, warm day in September, and 
though quite a wind was blowing at the time, 
nota clotd was to be seen, the balloon, like 
some huge, imprisoned monster, was swelling 
with the gas which it contained, and flapping 
its heavy silken folds with a hollow sound. It 
seemed striving to break the cords which held 
it down to earth, and rise.lightly through the 
blue ether to the far off clouds. Professor 
Lowe was standing by, superintending the fill- 
ing of the balloon, in a busy, bustling manner. 
In half an hour everything was in readiness, 
the basket was attached, and in this Lowe 
placed a telescope, and sundry other articles 
which he needed. He then bade me take my 
place in it, after which he seated himself by 
me. A score or more of soldiers, having un- 
loosed our moorings, then took hold of the 
cable which was to hold us in our plaee after 
attaining the desired elevation, and com- 
menced slowly to pay out the rope. We 
mounted gradually through the air, and hav- 
ing reached a height of about a thousand feet, 
Lowe signalled to the men to make us fast. 

The earth seemed gliding from under us.as 
we went up, and in place of the voices and 
words of those we had left below, we could 
hear a confused noise which seemed to come 
from all parts of our camp, As. we rose 
higher, the surface over which our view ex- 
tended became broader, and as we paused in 
our upward flight, Lowe turned to me and 
asked : 


“Did you ever witness anything sogrand ?” 

“Never,” I answered, and in truth I never 
had. 

North of us was the rolling country of Fair- 
fax county, Virginia, the dark lines of earth- 
works—inere zigzag lines at this distance, on 
Arlington Heights—the broad belt of the Po- 
tomac, the huge dome of the capitol and the 
straggling city of Washington backed by the 
dense lines of woods of Lower Maryland. To 
the eastward were numerous. rivers and 
creeks, and in the far distance we could faintly 
see the outlines of the Chesapeake, and be- 
yond that still a vague blue expanse we knew 
was the ocean. West of us were the moun- 
tains, and south of us that fine and now his- 
toric region lying between the Potomac and 
the Upper Rappahannock. Below us, lay the 
two armies, their camps and . earthworks 
clearly visible, except in those places where 
they were hidden by the woods. We could 
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see the men in both armies moving about, at- 
tending to their duties, and in the rebel lines 
there seemed to be an unusual amount of bus- 
tle. The view so thrilling and so grand, was 
almost overpowering, and I sat enjoying it in 
silence. My feelings were indescribable, and 
I remained mute, until I was recalled from my 
reverie by the professor. 

“ Look your best and look quick, Mr. Cor- 
respondent,” he said, smiling lightly. “I'm 
thinking we shall have to go down soon.” 

“Why?” I asked, innocently, “there’s no 
danger of bad weather; is there ?” 

“ Look yonder and see.” 

As he spoke he pointed in the direction of 
Munson’s Hill, and I could see amidst a cloud 
of dust, a section of light artillery coming 
towards the front of the rebel line at a sharp 
trot. Suddenly the guns paused, and from 
the movements of the men I could see that 
the pieces were being gotten into position. 

“Do you think they mean to fire at us?” I 
asked. 

Lowe smiled—at my simplicity, doubtless, 


-—and answered quietly : 


“Of course they do. However, I don't 
think they can bring any gun to bear on us 
from that point. It will. be impossible to ele- 
vate it sufficiently.” 

As he spoke a puff of smoke arose from the 
hill in question, followed by a sharp report, 
and a shell went shrieking under us, at a dis- 
tance of about fifty yards or more. Another 
shell followed this one a short time afterwards, 
and for half an hour or more the enemy con- 
tinued to fire at us at long intervals, None 
of the shells struck us, however, but flew 
harmlessly by. us, passing either below or to 
one side of us. As the firing began we could 
see groups of men collect in commanding po- 
sitions in both camps. to watch the result of 
it. I knew that if it were possible our enemy 
would bring us down, but I was encouraged 
by the ill success of the rebels so far, and by 
Lowe’s nonchalance, to think that it would 
not be in their power to harm us. Yet, in 
spite of my confidence, I could not help being 


. exceedingly nervous, Had I been standing 
- on terra firma l could have borne the firing 


with greater indifference; but to be thus sus- 
pended between heaven and earth, and made 
a target for the best artillerists in an army 
whose skill none could doubt, was by no 
means the most soothing reflection imaginable. 
And, to make the matter worse, the rebels now 
began to improve upon their first attempts, 
and their shells now commenced to fly so 
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and leaning over the basket he signalled to the 
man at the cable to haul us down again. 
The order was obeyed and we commenced 


*What’s the matter?” I asked, now deci- 
dedly frightened. 

“The cable has parted, and we're adrift,” 
replied Lowe, grimly. “However,” he added, 
“we can’t rise much higher, as we’ve too 


vlown down South right into the enemy’s 
country. There’s nothing for us but to wait 
and see where the wind will take us.” 

In a few minutes I could see that we had 
ceased to ascend, and were floating over our 
own camp. I was hopeful that the wind 
would carry us still further northward, but to 
my dismay I perceived that we were steadily 
drifting towards the rebel lines, In a few 
ninutes we were right over them, but were 
now so high that we could but faintly distin- 
guish the objects below us. The men seemed 
almost like grasshoppers, and their cheers as 
they beheld our awkward predicament came 
toour ears like the buzzing of a swarm of 
wes. They were exulting over our misfor- 
tune, and I felt that I would like to have it in 
my power to crush them all for it. I was 
heartily sorry that I had ever set foot in the 
balloon, for it seemed almost certain that we 
were to be blown into the interior of Virginia, 
where we would be compelled to alight. 
Then nothing would remain for us but a long 
and horrible captivity in a Southern prison. 
These dark and gloomy thoughts chased each 
other through my mind with the rapidity of 
lightning, and my spirits, which had been 
buoyant when I left the land fell to the low- 
et point of despondency. All the while we 
continued to drift further and further into the 
enemy’s country. It wanted but an hour of 
sunset, and I asked myself where we would 
be at that time. ’ 

“What shall we do, Mr. Lowe ?” 

The despondence in my tone struck the pro- 
fessor, and he looked at me curiously. 

“It’s an unfortunate affair, to be sure,” he 
answered slowly, “ but it will never do to de- 
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spair. I think we'll drop down a little, and 
see if we can’t strike a different current of 
air. We will be a little closer to those fellows 
down yonder, and they may begin firing at us 
again, but we must change our course at all 
hazards, and the sooner we do it the better.” 

He seized the valve rope, and opening the 
valve at the top of the balloon, allowed a por- 
tion of the gas to escape. It rushed out with 
a fierce, hissing sound, and we commenced to 
fall rapidly. The objects before us became 
more distinct, aud to my excited imagination 
it seemed that we were going right down 
among the rebels. 

“Don’t,” I exclaimed, involuntarily. “Why, 
man, we'll be right in their midst in five 
minutes.” 

He released the rope, and the gas ceased to 


escape. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said, laughing, “I 
have come down as far as I intend. I have 
increased our danger by getting closer to their 
guns, but it is the only way in which we can 
escape being carried off bodily.” 

“We are closer to them than we were be- 
fore the cable broke,” Isaid. “ They'll surely 
begin to fire at us now.” 

“Very likely,” said the professor, calmly; 
“but if this breeze holds good for ten minutes, 
they may fire as much as they like.” 

Lowe’s calculations had been correct. We 
had now reached a different strata of air from 
that which had carried us southward, and 
were slowly moving back towards our own 
lines. Ten minutes more would enable us to 
reach a place where we could descend, and I 
watched the progress of the balloon with the 
keenest anxiety. The enemy seeing us so near, 
now set to work in earnest to bring us down. 
The two guns which had been firing at us at 
first, now opened on us again, and this time 
with greater rapidity than before, and as we 
sailed slowly over their camps, others along 
their line sent their shells flying about us far 
closer than was comfortable. Every shell 
from the guns on Munson’s Hill was an im- 
provement on the others, and I was confident 
that we would be struck before we reached 
our friends. 

At last a loud cheer, rising from the crowds 
which had collected towards the front of the 

Union position, told us that we had reached 
our own side again. 

“Now,” said Lowe, lightly, “ we'll go down 
at once, before the wind has a chance to veer 
about. Hold on tight, and don’t get dizzy as 
we fall.” 
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He had scarcely spoken, and was just about 
to grasp the valve rope, when a shell from 
‘Munson’s Hill exploded within a few feet or 
us—so near indeed that my head ached with 
the report, and I could almost feel the pow- 
der burn my face. Instantly I heard a roar, 
as the gas rushed out of the balloon. 

“They've hit us at last,” cried Lowe be- 
tween his teeth, “and we'll go down faster 
than we bargained for. Hold on tight while 
we are falling, and jump out the instant we 
strike the ground.” 
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We fell with the swiftness of a shot, and ip 
a few minutes we were both thrown violently 
out upon the ground as the basket struck, 
tree. Our fall was only about six feet, hoy. 
ever, and resulted only in a few bruises an 
scratches. We were very well pleased toe. 
cape so lightly, for we had fully expected to 
be carried over into the enemy’s country, and 
to reach Richmond much sooner than w 
desired. 


JOHN GRAHAM’S RESOLUTION. 


Joun GRAHAM was thirty-six—handsome, 
wealthy, unmarried, and the object of ceaseless 
attentions from manceuvering mammas with 
marriageable daughters. But to these ad- 
vances he did not seem inclined to respond. 
Fast young men, with whom, for some inex- 
plicable reason, our hero was very popular, 
declared that Graham was “a brick,” and 
wondered “why the deuce he didn’t marry,” 
since he was far from averse to the society of 
ladies, appearing, indeed, rather to have a 
partiality for it than otherwise. But, spite of 
flattering attentions on the one hand, and 
wonderings on the other, John Graham not 
only remained unmarried, but showed no dis- 
position to marry. There is a reason, wise 
men assert, for everything under the sun, con- 
sequently there must have been one, we 
suppose, for John Graham’s steady resistance 
to all matrimonial inducements for the last 
ten or fifteen years. For explanation we 
must go back to his boyhood when many of 
the Young ladies who now smiled on him were 
lying in their cradles, pink, helpless bundles 
of humanity, sucking their thumbs and mak- 
ing round eyes in blissful unconsciousness of 
mundane matters. 

At this time Alfred Graham, John’s father, 
was a merchant in a small city, possessing, 
apparently, all the advantages one could de- 
sire; education, wealth, good family, and, last 
but not least, a remarkably pretty wife. But at 
times we judge somewhat superficially. Al- 
fred Graharfi, very early in life, had married a 
girl whose beauty was her sole attraction. 
Yet not quite that; her powers of dissimula- 
tion were fully equal, and gave her face and 
manner an artificial sweetness which found 


no corresponding quality in her character. 


But Alfred Graham had been too violently in 
love to discern the true nature of Miss Eleanor 
Hayes, who, yielding to his persuasions, 
married him after a brief ball-room acquaip- 
tance. Constant companionship, however, 
afforded ample opportunity for the study of 
each other’s characteristics, and not many 
years elapsed before, with strong reaction, 
Mr. Graham had fallen completely out of love 
with his beautiful wife. 

So John grew up in that dreariest of all at- 
mospheres, @ loveless household. It wa 
almost as if the boy had neither father nor 
mother, the former being constantly immersed 
in business, the latter in fashion and society. 
Much as he might long for the love of both 
parents, it was never given. Mrs. Graham 
was indifferent and worldly, while her husband 
could hardly endure the sight of the son who 
bore so strong a resemblance, personally, t 
his mother. Thus, through no fault of his 
own, the poor boy was left much to himself, 
which. naturally made him thoughtful and 
self-reliant beyond his years. Child as he 
was, he felt the dissimilarity between his 
home and those of many of his young play- 
fellows, and, as he grew older, could define it 
He saw how those two natures could never, 
by any process, become truly united, but 
must with every year of life grow further and 
further asunder, although he, possessing 
something of both, naturally felt drawn toward 
each. 

As time went on, Mrs. Graham began to be 
proud of her handsome son, the only sort of 
love of which she was capable. Society a4 


mired him, and society was her idol. Present 


ly her mind was exercised in regard to 4 
future daughter-in-law, forgetful that this was 
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more especially John’s affair. When, at last, 
her fastidious taste had selected a young lady 
in every way unexceptionable, she was greatly 
displeased to find that her son did not fall in 
with the idea. In vain did she appeal for 
sympathy to her husband, who hated the 
subject, and would reply that if John took his 
advice he would never marry. This, Mrs. 
Graham called unkind, and insisted upon 
considering herself generally ill-treated. But 
neither tears nor lamentations could move 
John. He was like a rock against which the 
fretful waves beat in vain. Thinking of his 
father’s wasted life—for what is pecuniary 
success embittered by home disappointment ? 
—he steeled himself against all his mother’s 
arguments, with a resolution that he never 
would marry until he met the right one, come 
she never so late. 

So the years passed by. Father and mother 
at length lay side by side in the quiet church- 
yard, done with the cares of life, indifferent to 
its petty troubles and delights. When John 
looked on his father’s face for the last time, he 
could only be thankful that the weary strife 
was over, the worn spirit at rest; and still, as 
he gazed, the tears rose to his eyes at thought 
of the utter loneliness of hjs past life, its 
whole happiness wrecked by one fatal 
mistake. 

Mrs. Graham wore fashionable mourning, 
held consultations with Madame L—— as to 
the depth of hems, the thickness of crape, and 
the various paraphernalia of grief, most care- 
ful in every way to show a proper respect to 
the memory of the dead. But the contrast 
between this flimsy woe and the reality of 
death made John indignant. He said to him- 
self that, fad he followed his mother’s advice, 
he too, perhaps, might have been mourned in 
like manner, some day. This mockery at least 
he had escaped, loveless as his life might be, 
or lonely his death. 

Mrs. Graham did not long survive her hus- 
band, and John, without a near relative, was 
left heir to a large estate. Still ‘he remained 
single, while, as time went on, friend after 
friend was married. 

“Why don’t you follow my example, you 
solitary dog?” asked Charles Woodburne, as 
John was smoothing the fair curls of his 
little six-year-old Christie. 

“Perhaps I may, some day,” answered John, 
laughing. 

“But seriously, Graham, until you have a 
wife you don’t know what happiness is.” 

John smiled. 
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“You may be right,” he responded, “I dare 
say you are; but the difficulty is to find the 
wife.” 

Here the little Christie, who had been an 
interested auditor of the conversation, turning 
her large blue eyes from one speaker to the 
other, lisped out, with childish gravity: 

“Tl be your wife, Mr. Graham.” 

This announcement elicited a laugh from 
both of the gentlemen. 

“Don’t be rash, Christie,” said her 
father. “Honestly, though,” turning to his 
friend, “if I were middle-aged, now, and 
Christie grown up, nothing would please me 


-better., An odd idea, old fellow, for you to be 


my son-in-law, but I only hope this little girl 
may sometime marry just such an one as you. 
I don’t want to flatter you, Graham, but upon 
my word you are about the best fellow I ever 
saw!” 

“That’s the partiality of an old friend,” 


‘answered John, laughing, but at the same 


time a singular thought was dawning in his 
mind. What if he should sometime marry 
this fairy sitting on his knee? How did it 
matter that he was twenty years her senior, 
if, in her, Time fulfilled his ideal? He was 
extremely fond of her, and she, in her turn, 
loved nothing better than to sit upon his knee, 
nestling her soft head against his shoulder. 

This was a pleasant dream, but, like many 
another as pleasant, did not seem likely to be 
realized. Charles Woodburne removing to 
California shortly after, in order to pursue the 
law, his friend knew nothing more of him for 
some years. One day, however, chancing to 
take up a California newspaper, he saw a 
notice of Charles Woodburne’s death in San 
Francisco. 

As he read, all the old times came back to 
John’s memory; the pleasant face of Mrs. 
Woodburne, the pretty, six-year-old Christie, 
the rosy, crowing baby, and, above all, the 
husband and father, his old friend, manly and 
noble, as he must be to gain the esteem of 
John Graham. 

What a terrible Joss for his wife and 
children! thought John. Now if I died, 
fortunately, there is no one to miss me very 
much. 

Yet Mr. Graham sighed as he made this 
reflection, and his heart softened considerably 
toward Miss Julia Symonds, who, report 
averred, was by no means unwilling to be- 
come Mrs. Graham. The gentleman himself, 
though too modest, perhaps, to hold so ex- 
treme an opinion, could not fail to perceive 
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her interest in him, which naturally became a 
bond between them. For, in general, to even 
a sensible man’s heart there are few snares 
more dangerous than that of a woman’s re- 
gard, manifested, not coarsely, but-with that 
delicate flattery which feminine art can com- 
mand. In such a case, particularly with the 
addition of beauty and attractiveness, a man 
stands in double peril, for not only his vanity 
but something far better is touched. And 
Miss Symonds was handsome, clever, and 
thoroughly skilled in all the various modes of 
fascination. 

The world said it would be a match; Miss 
Julia said nothing, but, like the parrot, thought 
the more. As for the intended victim at the 
shrine of matrimony, he was not conscious of 
any definite conclusion or even desire upon 
the subject. He knew that with Julia’s dark 
eyes upon him his pulse quickened somewhat, 
and that an evening spent with her was dis- 
tinguished by a pleasant exhilaration. But 
John Graham was a lover of beauty in every 
form, and sometimes a strain of music had 
thrilled him with a more delicious power than 
the glances of any woman as yet possessed 
over him. He was still firm’ in his resolve to 
marry no one unsuited to him, and his youth- 
ful ideal was yet unforgotten. Personally Miss 
Symonds did not especially realize that fair 
dream ; whether she did so in other respects 
John Graham had yet todiscover. So far, he 
was not bound to her by the shadow of a link, 
but should she prove what she might prove— 
why, then Mr. Graham might go the way of 
all mankind. 

Sincerely sorry as he was for his friend’s 
death, time and travel—for he was then on 
the eve of a six-months’ journey—to a great 
extent obliterated the impression. On his re- 
turn he had to think about Miss Symonds, 
whom he found if possible handsomer than 
ever, and still unmarried. In wondering why 
she remained so, John found occasion to 
ask himself if he wished for such a wife, 
deciding finally that in one way or another 
the question should be set at rest before the 
end of the coming summer. Partly with this 
view he accepted her invitation to visit her 
sister’s country-seat. 

Annette Sawyer, her sister’s senior by a 
number of years, had been a handsome, 
showy girl, whose matrimonial venture, ac- 
cording to the world’s opinion, had been an 
eminent success. If some carping tongues 
whispered pretty loudly that she had married 
the rich Mr. Sawyer for his money, why, 
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jealousy is always ready to assert the same of 
any girl whose husband is the possessor of 
more wealth than youth. At all events, after 
some half-dozen years of wedded bliss, Mr, 
Sawyer had died, leaving his wife the happy 
owner of two children and a magnificent for- 
tune. Mrs. Sawyer was fond of society, and, 
the proper period of sorrow having elapsed, 
permitted herself the pleasure of gathering 
her friends about her, presiding over the fes- 
tivities in very becoming and extremely 
mitigated mourning. Being really a most 
accomplished hostess, a visit at her house was 
as agreeable as tact and hospitality could 
make it. : 
The two children, of the respective ages of 
five and eight, were as pretty and self-willed 
as might be expected. John at times used to 
wonder what sort of life their nursery- 
governess could lead, beneath their imperious 


‘and often contradictory sway. One day he 


chanced to encounter this unhappy person. 

It was an uncomfortably warm morning, 
and Mr. Graham sat smoking and trying to 
read in an arbor on the coolest side of the 
house, when he was disturbed by an unusual 
clamor near by, in which children’s voices 
were very prominent. As it was but a short 
time after his arrival, he had scarcely seen 
the youthful hopes of the house of Sawyer, 
and feeling some curiosity on the subject, he 
thought the present a good opportunity for 
its gratification. So he proceeded to make 
his appearance on the scene of action. 

A glance discovered the children a little 
distance in the garden, with a third person, 
whom, at first sight, he took for another child, 
but who, raising herself at his. epproach, 
proved to be a young lady.. He had gone too 
far for retreat, however; so, throwing away 
his cigarette, he joined the group, and found 
that his first estimate had, after all, been al- 
most right. The girl was scarcely more than 
a child in appearance, and the disorder into 
which the children’s rudeness had thrown her 
dress and hair caused her toseem yet younger 
than she really was. 

“ Well, little ones,” said John, good-humor- 
edly, as the children in momentary awe ceased 
their clamor, “ what is the trouble now? Let 
me know, and perhaps I can help you.” 

With which the whirlwind burst forth 
again, with such violence that he could clearly 
distinguish only that some complaint was 
being made against their companion. 

“But this young lady—-your cousin, per- 
haps—” he begun, looking at the drooping head. 
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“No, she isn’t my cousin—she’s only 
Belle,” answered the eldest Mademoiselle 
Sawyer, with a toss of the head that spoke 
volumes. 

“] take care of them,” the subject of their 
conversation said, patiently, “but I can’t 
carry Beauty, indeed; he’s so heavy ;” and, as 
she lifted her blue eyes appealingly, Mr. Gra- 
ham thought her the most exquisite little 
creature he had ever beheld. 

“Too heavy? I should think so, to be 


sure,” he replied, removing the gaze under — 


which her color was beginning to rise, to the 
“ Beauty ” under consideration, a woolly little 
animal, altogether too plump and frisky to 
form a pleasant burden on a hot summer day. 
The children began noisily to explain how 
they were going to the piazza, and the dog 
wouldn’t follow them, and cross Belle 
wouldn’t carry him, though she knew how 
they wanted him; to which catalogue of her 
crimes “ cross Belle” listened with a resigna- 
tion which John was far from emulating, as 
he watched the droop of the slight form. 
“Beauty is too heavy to lift,” he said, to 
the infant tyrants, with a view to conciliation ; 
“but I know a better way to make him fol- 


low. Now, Miss Belle, if you will give me: 


those things you are holding, we will take up 
our march to the piazza.” 

And, despite, her remonstrances, taking 
from her arms the miscellaneous heap of 
cushions, clothes and toys with which they 
were weighted, he led the way to the house, 
artfully beguiling Beauty, the while, by means 
of a cawagwaved bewilderingly a few inches in 
front of bis nose, and from its very unattain- 
ableness, probably, seeming to his doggish 
fancy the one object worthy of pursuit. 

This unlooked-for procession was en- 
countered, suddenly, by Miss Julia Symonds, 
who, in her riding-habit, was proceeding to 
explore the garden for Mr. Graham. Her 
glance, graciously passing that gentleman, 
rested upon his girlish companion, whose 
thick-coiled hair the little dog, in his struggles, 
had loosened, leaving the long curls to fall, fair 
and flossy, over her shoulders. 

Miss Symonds never permitted herself to 
indulge in anything so vulgar as scolding, but 
her voice upon occasion could take a tone 
that made the unhappy listener think a com- 
mon scolding delicious in comparison. Such 
was the case in the present emergency. 

“ When you have amused yourself sufficient- 
ly,” she observed, with cold, severe distinct- 


ness, transfixing the culprit with a look, 
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“perhaps you will retire to your room and 
arrange your hair in a proper manner. I shall 
take care that Mrs. Sawyer is informed of the 
example you set her children. Do you 
understand me, Miss Carver?” 

The poor child, tears flooding her eyes, 
murmured some answer, while the children, 
in delight, began to shout that Miss Carver 
was gone, and Belle was the new one. Miss 
Symonds sent them on to the house, and 
turning her attention to John began to apol- 
ogize for the trouble he had undergone, to 
which that gentleman listened with hardly 
concealed annoyance, answering as briefly as 
politeness would permit. 

This little occurrence furnished Mr. Graham 
with food for thought. Something there had 
been in the tone, the look of Miss Julia, that 
rendered him doubtful of the alliance into 
which he felt himself drifting. Could it be — 
possible that he was on the eve of such a mis- 
take as that which had ruined his father’s 
happiness? Then he recalled again the youth- 
ful ideal, grown somewhat dim and shadowy, 
of late, resolving, before finally committing 
himself, to wateh more warily. With a nature 
formed for domestic ties, his thirty-seventh 
year found him leading a lonely life, but 
though youth and manhood might slip away 
in the waiting, he was determined never to 
blast his whole future by one false step; or to 
enthrone a false deity in the heart so long 
held ready for a true one. . 

A good deal to his regret, he saw nothing 
more of the little governess. Occasionally he 
would catch a glimpse of her, flitting with her 
charges across his path, but she so evidently 
avoided him that he had not the heart to 
pursue her. 

One day, on the lawn, some of the gentle- 
men were rallying him on his confirmed 
bachelorhood, and at last the often-urged 
question was asked: 

“ Really, Graham, I wonder why you don’t 
marry ?” 

John laughed, and his eyes wandered to 
Belle, who was watching the children a little 
way off. 

“Tam waiting for my promised wife,” he 
answered. 

“To be sure you are?” queried one, in 
surprise. “Who is she? where is she?” 

“She is a young lady who used to sit on 
my knee and offer to marry me. As for the 
last question, I wish I knew, myself.” 

“This is highly romantic,” observed 


another. “When did you see her last?” 
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“*About ten years ago,” replied Mr. Graham, 
with asmile. “Not to make too great a mys- 
tery of it, the young lady had reached the 
venerable age of six years, at the time of our 
parting.” 

“ You will hardly know her when she makes 
her appearance again.” 

“That does not follow,” said John, laugh- 
ing. “She was my ideal, you know, and, as 
such, deeply impressed ‘on my remembrance. 
1 have a very good idea of the sort of young 
lady she would be likely to make.” 

And again his glance turned toward the 
little nursery-governess, who, from the first, 
had somehow reminded him of the six-year- 
old Christie, his friend Charles Woodburne’s 
daughter. 

Two persons had observed these wandering 
' looks, one of whom was Belle herself. Ata 

little distance from the party, she was still 
near enough to hear and see all that passed. 
She listened eagerly to what was said, and, 
when John’s eyes rested on her, colored a 
sudden vivid scarlet, and turned hastily 
away. 

The other marker of Mr. Graham’s proceed- 
ings was one not less interested; Miss Julia 
Symonds, in fact. She looked and listened, 
making a mental note, the effect of which was 
afterward apparent. 

As for John himself, he mused more than 
he would have cared to confess upon the 
probable cause of the girl’s quick color, 
settling it, finally, in his own mind, as the re- 
sult of a sensitiveness to notice from strangers, 
common with girls of her age. 

A few days later, as he was walking along 
one of the terrace paths, there was a flutter 
behind him, and, as he turned around, a soft 
voice said: 

“Mr. Graham, please—” 

There, on the bank just beneath him was 
little Belle, her shy eyes uplifted to him, and 
her sweet face serious with some weighty 
purpose. There was a look, too, of recent 
tears, which touched John’s kindly heart in a 
moment. 

Swinging himself down beside her, he took 
her hand. 

“Is there anything I can do for you, my 
child?” he asked, tenderly. “Do not hesitate 
to tell me.” 

“Nothing, only—only I am going away to- 
morrow, and want to say good-by—and—and 
Mr. Graham—please take this.” _ 

“This” being a small paper which she 
pressed into his hand, turning the next 
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instant to go. But John detained her, 

“One moment, Miss Belle. Did you say 
you were going away from here ?” 

_ “Yes sir, to-morrow.” She dropped her 
lids to hide the tears that would well up afresh 
under the brown lashes. 

“ Will you forgive me for asking the reason ?” 
he ventured next. 

At this her face lightened with almost a 
gleam of fun, as she answered, promptly: 

“T would rather not tell you, if you please,” 

“T suppose, then, it would be of no use to 
offer my services in the case ?” 

“No sir, thank you,” answered the little 
puzzle, quite demurely. Mr. Graham looked 
at her a moment, then unfolded the paper 
which she had given him. It contained a 
diamond ring. 

He was now completely bewildered. What 
should a little nursery-governess do with a 
diamond ring at all, and why had she present- 
ed it to him? On this latter point he 
proceeded to question her. 

“Did you mean to give this to me?” he 
asked. 

“Yes sir, if you please,” she answered, 
without looking at him. 

“But I really cannot accept it. Have you 
any idea of its value ?” 

“O yes, it was my mother’s ring,” she said, 
in a tremulous voice, “She told me to keep 
it as long as I could, but I knew she would 
like me to give it to you.” 

“ My dear child,” said John, greatly touched, 
“you must allow me to return the ring, and 
thank you for the kindness of the inten- 
tion, which I shall remember as long as I live. 
_I wish I had done anything to deserve it.” 

He had come to the conclusion that the 
child’s grateful heart had prompted her to 
make such a return for the trifling service he 
had rendered her on their first meeting. 

“ But you must keep it,” she insisted, eager- 
ly. “Lam sure mamma would wish you to 
have it, and so do I, now that—” 

“Now that what?” questioned John, as 
she‘hesitated and colored. 

“Now that you may need it.” Then, the 
‘sudden shyness gone, she continued earnestly, 
“©O Mr. Graham, I know all about it—Miss 
Julia told me how you were going to lose 
your, money—and this ring is a valuable one, 
I heard papa say, so it may help you a little— 
and you used to be so kind to me—” 

“Used to be so kind to you?” said John, 
in amazement, interrupting her hurried 
speech. “Why, my dear little girl, who are 
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you, then, and-where have you ever seen me 
before a month ago ?” 

At this question her eyes fell, and the blood 
flamed up in her cheeks again, as vividly as 
on that day when John had looked at her on 
the lawn. 

“Tt cannot be possible,” said that gentle- 
man, slowly, as if struggling with a gigantic 
doubt, “that you are little Christie Wood- 
burne who used to sit on my knee, so long 
ago? My dear child, why have you never 
told me of this, before ?” 

Then followed a series of explanations. 
Poor Christie, left all alone in the world, had 
gone from California with a Northern family 
returning home. Then she had passed into 
the employ of Mrs. Sawyer, who was pleased 
to secure so cheaply, a nursery-governess who 
could speak French, an accomplishment 
which poor Christie had acquired during her 
father’s prosperous days. She had not been 
a great while in her service before the coming 
of Mr. Graham, whose name had long been a 
household word with her, and whom she 


» speedily recognized. While she was summun- 
red, ing courage to tell him who she was, there 
occurred that conversation on the lawn, which 
you made her ashamed to speak, and then Miss 
Julia had been angry, and persuaded Mrs. 
aid, Sawyer to send away the nursery-governess, 
eep reproaching her scornfully with a desire to 
wuld attract Mr. Graham’s notice, and telling her 
that it was hardly worth her while now, as he 
ed, was about to lose his fortune. 
“is These particulars John drew from the girl, 
we not without considerable difficulty, and by 
ib, dint of persistent cross-questioning. At 


length, however, he arrived at a tolerably 
clear comprehension of the case. 

“But your name?” he said, finally. “You 
reminded me of my little Christie more than 
once, but as I never heard your last name, 
the ‘ Belle’ deceived me completely.” 

“My name was Christabel,” she answered, 
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“Christie was what they always called me at 
home, and I could not bear to hear it from 
strangers. So I gave them the last part of 
my name.” 

While they were talking, Miss Symonds 
came suddenly on them. The girl started, 


but John Graham detained her. He never 
made “a scene,” but he liked a thing perfectly 
understood, so now he spoke, very quietly, 
before the astonished lady had quite collected 
herself. 

“Miss Julia, I understand that Mrs. Sawyer 
thas no further occasion for this child's 
sérvices. Perhaps you would be so kind as to 
mention to her, what I think she has a right 
to know, that Miss Christabel Woodburne is 
the daughter of one of my oldest and most 
valued friends, aud that any recommendation 
which Mrs. Sawyer might have been good 
enough to think of giving her will be quite 
unnecessary, as I intend to take charge of the 
young lady and her education myself.” 

This telling speech was delivered at once so 
coolly and so politely that the lady could find 
nothing to say in reply; so, leaving her to re- 
cover, as best she might, from the first shock 
of amazement, Mr. Graham lifted his hat, and 
walked away with Christie. 

He was as good as his word in assuming 
the care of Christie and her education, which 
latter is nearly completed. Meantime he is 
anxiously looking forward to her twentieth 
birthday, when it is expected that a certain 
event will take place. 

Twenty years’ difference counts for some- 
thing in married life, yet if the parties them- 
selves are satisfied, the rest of the world 
should be content. That this is the case in 
the present instance seems probable, as 
“Belle” in return for her offered gift, doubt- 
less, now wears upon her forefinger a diamond 
ring presented to her by Mr. Graham, who 
intends to add a plain gold circlet, when 
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Eryest CLIFFoRD had been left heir toa 
neat little fortune but not content with this 
sum, and being indisposed to labor, he com- 
menced to tamper with the fickle goddeés, 
Fortune. At first he ventured only a few dol- 
lars, but growing bolder, he at last stood on 
thevery threshold ofruin. His friend, Charles 
Seymour—who had once played heavily, but 

_ having seen the error of his ways had re- 
formed—warned him in vain—begged, remon- 
strated with him, but all to no purpose. He 
would promise to desist; but the next night 
was sure to find him in the same place. The 
night before we introduce him, he met witha 
heavy loss. He was not only fleeced ofall the 
ready money he had, but under the influence 
of the maddening excitement, he pledged his 
watch, the last gift of his dying father—and 
lost. 

His antagonist was a person unknown in the 
saloon. He wasa tall, dark-looking man, with 
broad shoulders and long hair, which hung in 
dark masses over his neck. His features were 
nearly covered with a heavy beard, and he 
wore his hat in such a manner, that the upper 
portion of his face was entirely concealed. 
Ernest thought he had seen him before, but 
when or where, he could not tell. He had 
agreed to meet him again on the night that 
our story opens, and was now on his way 
to the rendezvous, 

The large hall was brilliantly lighted by the 
many lamps that hung from the loftily arched 
ceiling, and on every side stood ornamental ta- 
bles, around which many were playing, while 
others stood looking on, watching the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune that were constantly taking 


place. 
“Do you play to-night?” asked a friend, as 
Ernest entered the apartment. 
“Yes. Is he here?” 
“He! Who!” 
‘“ The one with whom I played last night. 
“TI think not—I have not seen him,” was 
ithe reply. 
Ernest passed slowly on, looking into every 
‘face, but the one he was in search of was not 
‘there. An hour passed on, and yet he came 
‘not. The hands of the large clock pointed 
to the hour of eight. 
“Strange he does not come,” said Ernest to 
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himself; “it is now eight o’clock, and he should 
have been here an hour ago.” 

The young man began to think he would 
not come; but presently, the door opened, and 
the dark form of the mysterious gambler en- 
tered. He smilingly approached the youth, 
who received him with a slight inclination of 
the head. 

“ You are true to your appointment,Mr. Clif- 
ford,” said the former. “Have you waited 
long?” 

“T have been here about an hour,” was the 


reply. 

“T intended to have been here before,” con- 
tinued the gambler quickly, “ but owing to cir- 
cumstances I could not. I was unexpectedly 
detained an hour, and it was impossible for 
me to leave.” 

“QO, never mind,” said Ernest; “I have been 
deeply engaged in watching the changes of for- 
tune, and the various natures and dispositions 
of the players.” 

“ Ah, yes! this is the place to read a man’s 
character. He cannot conceal it. I have stud- 
ied deeply into the mysteries of human na- 
ture, and could read to you the character of 
every person in this room.” 

Ernest gazed into the face of the dark man 
before him, as if he would read his very soul; 
but there was something there he could not 
fathom. He felt an uneasiness in his pres- 
ence he could not shake off. 

“ Will you again try your luck at the haz- 
ard table?” asked the latter. 

“Yes, if you wish,” was the reply; and the 
two were soon seated beside one of the exquis- 
itely carved tables that ornamented the room. 
The game commenced in earnest, and the 
betsran high. It seemed that Ernest’s expec- 
tation was to be fulfilled, for he was unusually 
lucky. He won at nearly every game,and his op- 
ponent’s pile was growing lower every moment. 

“You are lucky to-night,” said the latter, 

* you will retrieve your loss of last night.” 

“T hope so,” was the reply. 

Again the game commenced. Ernest played 
recklessly, and without regard to consequen- 
ces, yet fortune smiled upon him. 

“ Out again!” said his opponent, as he raked 
down the glittering pile; “I hardly need play 
against you, for you seem fated to win.” 
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Hours passed on, and yet no signs of weari- 
ness appeared in either of the combatants. Er- 
nest had won not only his watch-and the whole 
amount he had lost,but a very large sum beside. 

“Do you wish to play more?” asked the 
gambler at length ; “ you have won your watch, 
together with more than you lost last night.” 

The young man gazed in the face of the 
speaker, and thought he detected signs of 
alarm on his countenance. He thought he 
saw in his hesitation the fear of losing his 
gold, and exultingly exclaimed: f 

“If you fear to play longer, we will stop— 
if not, we will proceed.” 

“Go on,” was the reply; “ perhaps the luck 
will turn.” 

The dark features of the gambler wore the 
same expression of cool, quiet indifference ; yet 
a peculiar change came over his countenance 
as he spoke. There was asly twinkle in his eye 
—a kind of half hidden smile, that boded no 


' good to his opponent. The bets were immense, 


and every person in the room gathered round 
to witness the result. For some time the tide 
of fortune seemed to favor neither; sometimes 
Ernest won—at others his antagonist. Soon, 
however, it began to turn in favor of the latter. 
The youth became more and more excited, 
while the gambler retained his composure, 
and a constant smile rested on his features. 

The clock struck the hour of midnight; and 
every. dollar Ernest had brought to the saloon, 
together with his watch,was again in the hands 
of the unknown gambler. Yet he resolved to 
go still further, and to this end, drafts were 
drawn and set against the glittering pile of gold. 

With compressed lips, and a heart still as 
death, did Ernest Clifford watch the ending of 
the game that was to decide his fate. But the 
die was cast—it was too late to turn back, and 
he rose from the table—a beggar. 

For a moment he stood almost paralyzed. 
Then a sense of his utter degradation rushed 
like a torrent upon his soul, and with his hand 
pressed upon his breast, to still the wild beat- 
ing of his heart, he staggered from the hall. 

With a tottering step he took his course he 
scarcely knew whither. Turning down anar- 
row street, he soon reached the water’s edge. 
The moon shone brightly on the dancing 
waves. He gazed down upon them, and a 
wild thought entered his mind. 

“Wretch, wretch that I am! why should I 
live?” said he to himself. “I have lost for- 
tune, friends, everything that can make life 
desirable! I cannot bear the disgrace,the scorn 
and jeers of an unfeeling world. ’Tis but astep 
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from life to death—others have gone before me, 
and why should I not follow? Heavens!” he 
exclaimed, as the magnitude of his guilt rushed 
on his mind. “'To what a strait am I reduced. 
Turn which way I may, the dark spirit of evil 
pursues me,and goads me on to commit a crime 
at which my very soul revolts. Yet I must—I 
must!” 

With a firm step he approached the water. 
A strong hand was laid on his shoulder, and 
he was drawn forcibly back. He turned to see 
who was the intruder, and beheld before him 
the tall form of the unknown gambler. 

“Rash man—what would you do?” said he, 
as he relinquished his hold. 

“TI would die!” was the reply; “and why 
would you prevent it? You have robbed’me 
of fortune and character, and I—” 

“You would rob the world of a soul, and 
sink still deeper the blot upon your memory.” 

“O God! to what am I brought!” exclaimed 
Ernest, “I am ruined—disgraced forever. 
The demon of evil pursues me wherever I go, 
and renders my very life a curse.” 

“ Ernest Clifford, reflect!” said the stranger, 
slowly and solemnly, “remember your life is 
not your own, and you have no right to destroy 
it. You have sinned deeply; but do not add 
to your crime the guilt of suicide—do not rush 
into the presence of your Maker, with the stain 
of murder resting on your soul.” 

“What shall I do?” 

“ Reflect and be wise. Promise me that-you 
will return to your home, and all will yet be 
well. You shall know more to-morrow. Will 
you promisé ?” 

Something in the appearance of the speaker 
struck the mind of the young man. The tone, 
manner and whole bearing were so familiar 
and kind, that he could not refuse. With a 
faltering voice he promised, and the gambler 
led him from the water. 

The door of Ernest’s room was opened on 
the following morn, and a sealed note handed 
tohim. Trembling, he opened the letter and 
learned the startling fact that the unknown 
gambler, the mysterious stranger—was none 
other than Charles Seymour! He had saved 
him from ruin! The note dropped from Er- 
nest’s hands, and the tears started to his eyes. 

It is needless to say, that he never again 
sought the gambling saloon. Profiting by the 
terrible lesson he had received, and with the 
original amount of his fortune again in his — 
possession, he went into business, and in afew 
years became one of the richest and most ne- 
spected men in the city. 
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Work for August. 

The flower-borders must be frequently weeded 
during this month, great care being taken to prevent 
the weeds from ripening their seed. The vacant 
places made by plants that have flowered, and have 
had their stalks cut down, may be now generally 
supplied by greenhouse plants such as mesembry- 
anthemums, etc.; or by pots of Thunbergia alata, 
schizanthus retusus hybrid calceolarias, etc., which 
have been prepared purposely for filling up blanks. 
A number of German stocks and asters, which have 
been provided in pots may now be planted among 
the pinks which have done flowering, and they will 
produce an excellent effect. The evergreens in the 
shrubberies may be pruned so as to prevent them 
from touching each other; and those seeds that are 
ripe may be gathered: The bulbs of crown imperials 
and lilies are planted. The gravel walks should be 
frequently rolled and swept, and the turf regularly 
mown every week, to render the grass fine. The 
dead fiowers should also be constantly taken off, as 
fast as they appear. 


The Lacebark Tree. 

A shrub or low tree, a native of Jamaica, remark- 
able for its liber or inner bark. This inner bark slips 
off the wood without difficulty; and its fibres, which 
are extremely fine, are so tough that they will admit 
of being spread out without breaking oe 
till the bark becomes lace-like in its texture. 
Charles I. had a collar and ruffles made of it. “4 
England, the plant requires a stove, and to be grown 
in a mixture of toam and peat. It is propagated by 
cuttings, which are rather hard to strike. The 
flowers are white, and in shape they resemble those 
of the Mezereon; but instead of being produced in 
clusters round the stem, they grow on a kind of spike, 
far apart from each other. 


Lapeyrousia. 
Cape bulbs, with pretty flowers, which may be 
planted ina warm border, and left in the ground 
during winter, if protected during that season by a 
handglass. etc., from frost or heavy rain. 


Lavandula. 

The Lavender is a low suffrutescent bush, well 
known for the fragrance of its flowers, and for an oil 
which they yield by distillation in water. L. Stachas, 
the French Lavenaer, is a more ornamental plant 
than the common kind, but somewhat tender. Both 
require a dry, calcareous soil, and an open, airy 
aituation. 

The Labrador Tea. 

American low shrubs, with pretty white flowers, 
which require to be grown in peat and sand, heath- 
mould, or very sandy loam. It is a very pretty, 


com 

and clusters of white flowers, which have a pink 
tinge on the back of the petals. It is very suitable 
for beds in a geometric flower-garden, or for rock- 
work; but it requires a slight protection during 
severe frosts. 


Satyrium. 

Terrestrial orchidaceous plants, originally from the 
Cape of Good Hope. The leaves are very curious, 
from the flat manner in which they spread them- 
selves on the surface of the pot; and the flowers, 
which are generally yellow, are very handsome. 
They should be grown in very sandy loam or peat, 
and they are generally kept in a greenhouse. They 
are very apt to damp off if over-watered. 


Lablavia. 

The Egyptian Bean, formerly called Dolichos Lab- 
lab, but now Lablavia vulgaris. A half-hardy an- 
nual climbing plant, or biennial plant, which only 
requires the usual treatment of similar plants. It 
has a very showy flower. 


Lelia. 

A very beautiful epiphyte, which may be grown 
with its roots wrapped in moss, and fastened ona 
piece of wood, or on the husk of a cocoa-nut. The 
flowers are extremely beautiful and very delicate. 


Tacamahac. 

The Indian name for the Balsam Poplar; a species 
that should be cultivated in ornamental plantations 
for the beautiful yellowish green of its leaves, which 
appear very early in spring. 

Smilax. 

Evergreen monocotyledonous, diceious, climbing 
shrubs, with curiously-ribbed leaves, and numerous 
tendrils, which they twine round every ohject within 
their reach. The roots are thick and fleshy and 
from them (and particularly those of one species the 
drag called sarsaparilla is made. The flowers are 
small and whitish and those of the female plants 
are succeeded by red or black berries. The hand- 
somest species is S. rubens, the tendrils of which are 
of a bright red; and the next is S. excelsa, from the 
large size of its leaves. All the species may be grown 
in the common garden soil ; but they should be plant- 
ed in a shady situation, and kept rather moist 
Talauma. 

Low trees and shrubs from Java and other parts of 
the East Indies, with very fragrant white flowers, 
nearly allied to the magnolias. The plants should be 
grown in loam and peat if kept in the stove, and 
they may be propagated by layers and cuttings; but 
by inarching them on Magnolia purpurea, they may 


be brought to flower in a conservatory or greenhouse. 
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Beefsteak Pie. 

Cover the bottom of a deep plate with paste. Cut 
the beef in pieces convenient for the mouth; spread 
them evenly over the paste; then add butter, flour, 
pepper, salt and water; cover with paste, press the 
edges firmly, and cut a gash in the centre of the pie. 
It is good cold or hot. If to be used cold, make.a 
gravy by boiling a bit of the bone, seasoning it the 
same as the pie; heat the gravy, and serve it with the 
pie. Potatoes are all the vegetables needed—they 
should be mashed. These pies can be made from 
cold beefsteak left the day before, but are not quite 
as good. It is an important fact, that if meat-pie is 
made without a hole in the crust, to let out certain 
emanations from the meat, colic, vomiting, and other 
symptoms of slight poisoning will occur. 

Apple Jelly. 

Apples make an excellent jelly. The process is as 
follows: They are pared, quartered, and the core 
completely removed, and put into a pot without wa- 
ter, closely covered, and put into an oven or over a 
fire. When pretty well stewed, the juice is to be 
squeezed out through a cloth, to which a little white 
ot an egg is added, and then the sugar; skim it pre- 
vious to boiling, then reduce it toa proper consis- 
tency, and an excellent jelly will be the product. 


Buns, 

Three-quarters of a pound of flour, halfa pound of 
sugar, half a pound of butter, half a pound of cur- 
rants, one ounce of candied peel, quarter of an ounce 
volatile salts, one nutmeg, two eggs. Cream the 
butter. Or, one pound of flour, one teaspoonful bak- 
ing powder mixed well together ; two ounces of lard ; 
sugar, currants, or seed, to give taste, one egg, @ tea- 
cup of milk. Make into buns, and bake immediately. 
Cow-Heel Jelly. 

Boil two cow heels in one galion of water, until the 
bones come quite out. Take the juice of three lem- 
ons, strain them through a sieve into the jelly; add 
loaf-sugar and cinnamon to your taste; boil them to- 
gether, then add three eggs. Let the jelly boil five 
times. After the jelly is first boiled it must stand 
till cold, and the fat then be taken off. 

Wine Jelly. 

Dissolve an ounce of Russia isinglass in a cup of 
water; sweeten and flavor a quart of good old Ma- 
deira wine, and add the isinglass. Heat it very hot, 
strain it through a hair sieve into a mould, and let 
it stand six or eight hours. 


Another Wine Jelly. 
Soak half an ounce of gelatine in half a pint of 


water fifteen minutes; then add half a pint of boil- 


ing water; set it on the fire; keep stirring it till the 
gelatine is dissolved; add the juice of two lemons, 
sugar to your taste, and Madeira wine enough to 
make a quart in all. Strain it, and set it to cool. 


Calf’s Foot Blanc Mange. 

Prepare the feet the same as for jelly; to one quart 
of stock put one pint of cream, half a pound of sugar, 
and any flavor that is preferred. Let it boil up once, 
strain it through a gauze sieve into the moulds, and 
set it on the ice six or eight hours. 


Brisket of Beef stuffed. 

A piece weighing eight pounds requires about five 
or six hours to boil. Make a dressing of bread- 
crumbs, pepper, salt, sweet herbs, a little mace, and 
one onion chopped fine and mixed with an egg. Put 
the dressing in between the fat and the lean of the 
beef, and sew it up tight; flour the cloth, pin the 
beef up very tight in it, and boil it five or six hours. 
Wher it is done take the cloth off, and press it until 
itis cold. This is to be cut in thin slices and eaten 
cold, 


Roast Veal. 

Season a breast of veal, with pepper and ; 
skewer the sweetbread firmly in its place, flour the 
meat and roast it slowly before a moderate fire for 
about four hours—it should be of a fine brown, but 
not dry; baste it with butter. When done, put the 
gravy in a stewpan, add a piece of butter rolled in 
browned flour, and if there should not be quite 
enough gravy, add a little more water, with pepper 
and salt to taste, The gravy should be brown. 


To ice a Cake. 

For a good-sized cake, use eight ounces of finely- 
sifted sugar, put it into a mortar with four spoonsful 
of rose-water and the whites of two eggs, beating and 
straining it. Then whisk it well, and when the cake 
is almost cold, dip a feather into the icing, and well 
cover the cake with it. Put it into the oven to 
harden, but be very careful not to leave it there long 
enough to discolor it, and keep it in a very dry place. 
Some persons apply the icing with a knife, but care 
must be taken to lay it on evenly. 


Beefsteak smothered with Onions. 

Cut up six onions very fine; put them into asauce- 
pan with two cupsful of hot water, about two ounces 
of good butter, some pepper and salt; dredge in a 
little flour; let it stew until the onions are quite 
soft; then have the steak broiled;.put it into the 
saucepan with the onions; let it simmer about ten 
minutes, and send it to the table very hot. 
Summer Squashes. 

When these vegetables are fresh, the rind will be 
crisp when cut by the mail. If very young and ten- 
der, they may be boiled whole; if not, pare them, 
extract the seeds and strings, cut them small, put 
them in a stewpan with water enough just to cover 
them ; add one teaspoonful of salt to each common- 
sized squash ; boil them till the pieces break; half an 
hour is generally enough, and then press them 
through a cullender with a skimmer. Mix them with 
butter to your taste, and a little salt if necessary. 


Curious 


The Monitor Raft. . 

A new life-boat known as the “ Monitor Raft,” is 
on exhibition in New York. It is composed of three 
air-tight gutta percha cylinders, twenty-five feet in 
length, and twenty-six inches in diameter, encased in 
heavy duck covers of the strongest material, and con- 
nected together by means of heavy duck flanges, 
which form a complete deck-surface. On the top and 
across these cylinders are placed a series of thwarts 
or planks, which answer the double purpose of struc- 
tures to keep the cylinders apart, and seats for pas- 
sengers. The raft when inflated has a buoyant ca- 
pacity of ten thousand pounds, cannot be swamped 
or capsized, and will carry forty or fifty persons. 


Distinguished Savages. 

Among the illustrious strangers who grace the 
Paris Exhibition is a sovereign of note, the colored 
King of Bonny, who has a palace constructed of the 
bones of vanquished enemies, and who can give a 
human skull to 100,000 guests to drink from, as with 
the loving cup. The kingdom of Bonny is situated 
to the north of the coast of Guinea, between the 
Niger and one of its confluents. It bas an army of 
60,000 men and 100 pieces of artillery of English 
manufacture. The habite of the people, says a 
French writer, are very simple, and if they do not 
love one another, they love the Europeans—particu- 
larly after their flesh has been cooked upon the grid- 
iron, and if they be fat. 

Meerschaums. 

The product known as Viennese meerschaum is 
prepared by mixing 100 parts of silicate of sodium at 
35 degrees with 60 parts of carbonate of magnesium 
and 80 parts of the native meerschaum or pure al- 
umina. This mixture is then pulverized with the 
greatest care, and passed through a sieve of very fine 
silk or horse-hair; add water, and boil it for ten 
minutes; then pour the whole into molds, placed so 
that the water may separate easily. 


* Spectacles for Weak Eyes. 

M. Messens recommends the use of spectacles with 
pale blue glasses, covered—not chemically, but me- 
chanically—with either gold or silver leaf. The light 
so transmitted is exceedingly pleasant, especially in 
the case of gold leaf. The latter, when yellow, lets 
green light pass; when green (that is, alloyed with 
silver), the eye receives blue light. , 


Butter, which may be called the soul of milk, is 
introduced into the blood by the process of digestion, 
and thereby serves tle purpose for which it was in- 


Batter prod siderably more heat than lactine. 
It is stored away in the magazines of our body both 
more easily than lactine, and in greater quantity. 
For these reasons, its digestion requires more exer- 
cise than the digestion of lactine does. The hue of 
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butter varies according to season, being paler in win- 
ter. Thesucculent pasturage of early summer gives 
it a rich light-yellow tint, which is imitated in some 
rural districts by adding decoction of marigold flow- 
ers, or juice of carrots, to the cream; in others, by 
infusion of turmeric. 


Mercury in Human Remains. 

A French journal relates a story of a wealthy 
farmer who died many years ago, and on digging a 
grave in close proximity to where he had been 
buried, the bones were accidentally exhumed. On 
examination brilliant particles of a metallic lustre 
were found, which, on being collected, presented a 
considerable quantity of oxide of mercury. Thus for 
thirty-five years the mercury had been preserved al- 
most without alteration in the body of the deceased, 
who had probably made frequent use of the metal 
during the latter part of his life. 


New Filter. 

A new form of filter has been devised by the ap- 
parateur of the College of France. It is made by 
placing in a tank of impure water a vessel so arrang- 
ed that a sponge which it contains shall lap over its 
edge and dip into the water of the tank. The sponge 
gradually sucks up and purifies the water in the 
reservoir, and allows it to drop into the smaller ves- 
sel or receiver, from which it may be drawn off bya 
tube. By placing a few lumps of charcoal in the 
bottom of the receiver, filtration of the most perfect 
kind is effected. 


A troublesome Fish. ‘ 

The telegraph cable between France and Algiers, 
which was laid in 1860, was greatly damaged bya 
species of teredo, that ate away the hemp used in its 
construction. They fastened upon it even at a depth 
of 1500 fathoms. Fortunately it appears that these 
anima's or fish do not exist in the Atlantic. In the 
Mediterranean, where they ate the hemp, the gutta- 
percha which covered the cable, appeared as if 
marked by the small pox. 


The Hen and Duck as Egg Producers. 

A paper has been received by the Paris Academy of 
Sciences from M. Comaille, on the comparative value 
of the hen and duck as egg producers. His observa- 
tions were limited to three hens and three ducks, all 
fine fowls, hatched at the same time in the month of 
February. During the following autumn, the ducks 
laid 225 eggs ; they re-commenced laying in February, 
and continued todo so until the middle of August. 
The hens laid no eggs during the autumn, but began 
in January, and left off in the middle of August. 
The totals of each at the end of that time were—the 
hens, 257 eggs; the ducks, 617. M. Comaille next 
examined the nutritive value of each kind of egg, 
and found them nearly equal in that respect, Hence 
the duck is more profitable than the hen, by far. 
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On a certain occasion, one of the heaviest German 
soldiers had the duty of mounting guard at one of 
the-Duke of Brunswick’s hunting-seats, and, not td 


perplex the poor fellow with- more ideas than he: 


could conveniently carry, one single “ notion” was 
with some difficulty rammed into his noddle, viz., 
that he must present arms to the duke, should bis 
highness pass that way. He was left to his cogita- 
tions, which, we need hardly say, were of that class 
described by the renowned author of Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York, as appertaining to the plot of 
the “Good Vrow,” who, we were informed, sat at 
the helm, thinking of nothing, either past, present, 
or to come 

Tired at last of this transcendental monotony, our 
sentinel had recourse to the universal German solace 
—his sausage and schnapps. Whilst thus agreeably 
employed, he sawan unpretending looking person 
approach the p!ace where he was thus seated, dressed 
in the common German hunting-dress, a queer 
smock-frock, leather breeches, and continuations. 

“Good appetite to you,” said the new-comer; 
“ what is that you're eating?” 

“Guess,” grufily answered the peasant soldier. 

“0, perhaps rothwurst?” said the duke, for it was 
no less a personage. * 

“No, something better than that.” — 

“Then I suppose it is lebberwurst?” 

“No, something better than that.” 

“ Probably then it is metterwurst?” 

“ Ves.” 

The three terms, rothwurst, lebberwurst and 
metterwurst, are the positive, comparative and su- 
perlative degrees of the German sausage. 

“And now that you know all about my sausage, 
Pray, who are you?” 

* Guess,” said the duke. 

“0O, perhaps you’re one of the duke’s pages?” 

“No, something better than that.” 

“Then you're probably one of the duke’s aid-de- 
camps?” 

“No, something better than that.” 

“Perhaps you’re the duke himself?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ter Teufel! hold that sausage, for my orders are 
to present arms to you.” 


CONTEMPT FOR HASH. 


Althongh Mr. B, Z. Potts has no children, he does 
have a lot of little family jars. He and his wife are 
only able to agree upon one thing, and that is, that 
they wont agree with each other. Everything that 
Mr. Potts does is objected to by his wife. She con- 
siders herself an abused woman, and in a fair way to 


Potts,” and she looks forward longingly to the day 
when she will be venerated as “ Saint Potts.” When 
her husband has brutally reproved her for having 
hash so often for dinner, she has handed him the 
butter-knife, and asked him to cut her throat, and 
end her misery at once. Like the brute he is, he de- 
clines doing it. 

When Mr. Potts went home to dinner, Monday, he 
found the hated bash on the table. As he saw it, he 
uttered a quiet little curse, but it was loud enough 
for his wife to hear. Sobbing, she asked him if that 
which was good enough for her was not for him? If 
he did not know there was many a poor beggar-boy 
in the streets who would be thankful for hash? That 
he need not turn up his nose at it; had he never 
heard of that distinguished gentleman who was a 
confirmed hash-eesh eater, and who had written a 
beautiful book about it? 

Mr. Potts left his wife and the house, without an- 
swering. He went toa restaurant, and got his din- 
ner there. While eating, an old friend of his came 
in and sat by his side. Mr. Potts called for a quart 
bottle of Verzenay and they drank it. Then they 
had a quart of sparkling Catawba, so as to compare 
the two Mr. Potts decided in favor of Verzenay, 
and his friend in favor of Catawba. Thinking there 
might be some mistake, they tried another bottle of 
Verzenay. Then Mr. Potts was in favor of Catawba, 
and his friend of Verzenay. They were puzzled at 
not being able to agree as to which was the best. Mr. 
Potts suggested whiskey as a drink which both could 
agree on. The suggestion was adopted, and they 
drank whiskey. Then Mr, Potts remembered that he 
had been up late the previous night, and was sleepy; 
80 he went to sleep in the chair. By a curious coin- 
cidence, his friend remembered the same ig, and 
he, too, went to sleep. When they woke up it was 
eleven o’clock at night, and they were lying ina 
private room of the restaurant. 

When Mr. Potts stood up, he immediately sat 
down. He then knew he was drunk. Ashe thought 
of his wife and her wifely tongue, he repented of his 
sins, and determined to make peace. He ordered the 
waiter to prepare for him at once two gallons of hash. 
He would take it home to his wife as a peace offering, 
and would live off it until it was all eaten. It was 
soon made, for it is a simple dish, and was put in a 
two-gallon jar. One waiter wheeled it home for 
him, and another supported him and his friend. It 
was a few minutes after twelve when he reached his 
house. The jar of hash was placed on the door- 
against the house, and was kept upright by his 
friend’s leaning against him. He rang the bell loud- 
ly, and his wife’s head soon peered out of the win- 
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dow. She came down to the door, and opened it. 
He said: 

“Sarah, I have been a bad boy. But I love you, 
and here's two gallons of Lash. Forgive—” , 

At that moment Mr. Potts’s friend slipped off side- 
ways, falling on the sidewalk, and Mr, Potts fell the 
other way, sitting down in the hash. 

Mrs. Potts then knew her duty as ‘Sister Potts,” 
and called a policeman. Potts and his friend went 
oft with him. The hasli was taken in the house, and 
kept for Mr. Potts’s future food. At the Police 
Court, the next morning, Mr. Potts told his story, 
and his wife told hers. 


Justice,—“ You are fined ten dollars for drunken- . 


ness, and twenty-five for contempt of hash. If the 
court can eat hash, and relish it, itis your duty to 
do the same. Wait, sir. I see now that your not 
relishing it involves contempt of court. You are 
fined fifteen dollars for that.” 


A FRENCHMAN AND HIS ENGLISH. 

“ Zis horse, sair, he go queek, what you say?” 

“ Yes, he is a fast horse.” 

“Ah! pardon, monsieur, but your friend say he 
make /ast his horse, and he tie him to post, so he not 
go at all.” 

“ Very true; he is made fast by being tied.” 

“Ah, zat cannot be; he cannot go fast. But what 
you call a man zat keeps fast?” 

“O,he is a good man that does not eat on fast 

“But I have seen one bon vivant, who eat, and 
drink, and ride, and do every zing. Ze say he isa 
very bad man—he be very /ast. 

“True; that is called living a fast life.” 

“Ah, certainement; zen all ze days of his life moost 
be fast days.” 

“ Certainly they are.” 

“Eh, bien! Does he eat every day?” 

“ Certainly he does.” 

“ Zen how can he keep fast?” 

“ Why, he keeps going, to be sure.” ; 

“ Mais, tenez! You tell me to stand fast when you 
want me to keep still, go fast when you wish me to 
run—diable take ze fast!” 


A DOCTOR'S LINE. 


‘ 

In a not very populous district in the neighbor- 
hood of Dumfries there resided a carter named Brown, 
with his and mother. One day the old lady was 
taken il); the son hurried to the town 
and returned with a physician. The patient was ex- 
amined and a piece of paper called for, on which to 
note the remedies to be administered. Not a suit- 
able pieve of paper was, however, to be found in this 
isolated domicile, and, singular enough, the doctor 
had not a scrap in his possession. ‘“ Have youa piece 
of chalk, then?” somewhat graffly inquired the 
M.D. He was answered in the affirmative, provided 
with the article, wrote the prescription out on the 
door, and taking leave, told his em to get the 
parish echoolmasier to transcribe it. Brown, how- 
ever, was not disposed to put himself under obliga- 
tions to even such a genial personage as the village 
dominie, and he determined on a course that showed 
he wasat least familiar with the adage, “ He is best 
served who serves himself.” The fastenings of the 
hinges were immediately removed, the door taken 
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down, laid on the barrow, and wheeled into town 
with all possible haste. Arrived at Dumfries, he 
strode into an apothecary shop with the door on his 
shoulder, and the astonishment of the knight of the 
pestle and mortar, when it was placed on the coun- 
ter, with the words, “‘ There’s a line from Dr. ——,” 
may be better imagined than described. Apotheca- 
ries, however, are not quite as particular as bankers 
as to what they honor, and our friend received his 
mediciné without being subjected to many queries. 


A MUTTON MILL. 

A veracious traveller relates that while passing 
through New York State, he overtook a farmer drag- 
ging a lean, wretched-looking, horned sheep along 
the road. “‘ Whereare you going with that miser- 
able animal?” said the traveller. “ I’m taking him to 
the mutton mill, to have him ground over,” said the 
farmer. “The mutton mill? I never heard of such 
athing. I will gowith you, and witness the pro- 
cess.” » They arrived at the mill; the poor sheep was 
thrown alive into the hopper, and almost immediate- 
ly disappeared. They descended into a lower apart- 
ment; and in a few moments there were ejected from 
a spout in the ceiling four quarters of excellent mut- 
ton, two skins of morocco, a fur hat of the first 


' quality, a sheep’s head handsomely dressed, and two 


elegantly carved powder horns! 


A LOST MINISTER. 

While trudging along one day all aldne, a soldier 
met a Methodist circuit-rider, and at once recognized 
him as such, but affected ignorance of it. Preacher. 
—*What command do you belong to?” Soldier.— 
“Tdelong to the —th Texas regiment, Van Dorn’s 
army. What army do you belong to?” Preacher 
(very solemnly).—‘‘ I belong to the army of the Lord.” 
Soldier.—‘My friend, you’ve got a very long way 
from headquarters.” 


+ 


THOUGHT IT WAS BILL. 


Here is a story that comes from the West: 

A few days since we took a stroll up Main street, 
with our oleaginous and good looking young friend, 
Judge Will T. Hanly of Mount Sterling. Just after 
passing Fourth street, we were considerably aston- — 
ished, and our friend—who, without exception, is the 
most modest man in Kentucky—taken “all aback” 
by @ young and lovely lady rushing out of a store 
and throwing a pair of the whitest, roundest and 
plumpest arms about the judge’s neck. Warm, 
earnest and heavenly kisses fell upon his own, from. 
lips that would tempt a bee to search there for honey. 
Between the pauses of the kisses she exclaimed : 

“Why, Bill, how are you? (Kiss.] When did you 
get back? (Kiss.}) Where have you been all this 
time? (Kiss.) Why have you not been to see us, 
you queer old duck you?” (Kiss, kiss, kiss.) 

“ Ma-a-ad-”’ (Kiss, kiss, kiss.) 

“ There, there, you darling—{Kiss}—I’m not going 
to scold you!” [Kiss, kiss, kiss, kiss.) 

Our friend’s face turned as red as a boiled lobster. 
His eyes stood out from his head like the horns of a 
yearling calf. Perspiration poured down his cheeks 
in drops as large as partridge’s eggs, and sufficient in 
quantity to thoroughly wash his shirt. At last by 
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concentrating all his strength for a single decisive 
effort, the judge wrenched himself from the lady’s 
embrace, exclaiming, as he did so: 

“Madam, there’s some mistake here.” 

“Good gracious!” cried the lady, when she dis- 
covered she had been wasting her sweetness upon a 
stranger. “Good heavens! I thought it was Bill 
Davis!” And in a second a vision of crinoline and 
coiffure disappearing through a neighboring door was 
all that was visible of the charming young creature. 


A POSITIVE GIRL. 

A genuine Fenian damsel, fresh from the green 
soil of her native land, seeing an advertisement in a 
newspaper in this city, to the effect that a chamber- 
maid was wanted at No. 72 —— street, quickly don- 
ned her best bib and tucker, and made application at 
No. 27 of the same street, when the following 
dialogue occurred : 

Lady of the house—What’s wanted? 

Girl—You advertised for a chambermaid. 


; Lady—You must be mistaken; I do my own work. 


Girl—No, I am not; it wasin the morning paper. 

Lady—Where did it say inquire? 

Girl—At No. 72 —— street. 

Lady—This is No. 27. No. 72 is farther up street. 

Girl—This may be 27 coming down the street; but 
Icame up as I came here, and that makes it No. 72. 
You can’t fool me, fT have ym landed. 


MY HORN. 

An amijsing story is told of a well-known Boston 
clergyman, who, though a most estimable man, has 
less regard for appearances than most of his brethren. 
Not long ago, the genial humorist, conscious of the 
rectitude of his intentions, went into the bar-room 
of the Tremont House and ordered a snifter. By 
some mistake he appropriated the glass of an indi- 


vidual near him whose conversation and appearance - 


stamped him as what Artemas Ward would have 
called a “carnal cuss.” Looking fiercely at the 
mild-eyed minister, he exclaimed, with an oath, 
“ That was my horn you drank.” “ Ah, my friend,” 
replied the reverend monitor, ‘‘ does not the Scrip- 
ture say ‘ the horn of the ungodly man shall be put 
down?’” It was a repartee worthy of Sydney Smith, 
and being delivered with the dignity befitting the 
solemn occasion, produced a marked impression. 


SPORTING WITH HORNETS. 

Two mischievous boys were playing on the banks 
of the Ohio River. A boat-load of passengers landed 
near by. One of the party, a sportsman, found a 
hornet’s nest hanging to the limb of a tree. He shot 
at the limb, cutting it off, the nest falling to the 
ground. After some little chat among the party as 
to the propriety of keeping at a distance from the 
nest, a gentleman said he would give fifty cents to 
any one who.would go and pick up the nest. The 
older of the boys stepped forward, and said, ‘Give 
me the money, sir, and I will pick it up.” The 
money was given him, and he approached the nest, 
while the crowd of amused passengers were chuckling 
over the anticipated fun of seeing “the greedy boy” 
get stung by the hornets. Bat the tables were soon 
turned, and the laugh on the other side; for the boy 
seized the end of the limb, and swinging the nest in 
the air, started on a keen rut straight for the crowd, . 
who, as soon as they could comprehend the situation, 


started on a promiscuous run in the opposite direc- 
tion. Some screamed, others cursed the boy, but all 
ran for dear life, while the light-footed boy was 
every moment nearing the affrighted passengers. At 
length the bindermost man—a big, jolly, corpulent 
fellow—completely gave out, and turning upon the 
boy, with uplifted hands and appealing countenance, 
called out, ‘‘ Hold on, boy! for mercy’s sake, hold 
on! It’s the best Joke I eversaw; buat I can’tran any 
farther!” 


A FARMER'S TRICE. 

About forty years ago, there lived in Western 
Pennsylvania two farmers named Wood and Osborne, 
respectively. They were near neighbors, but invet- 
erate enemies; and it is said that they lived almost 
within sight of each other for fourteen years without 
speaking to each other. Wood one day went out with 
a mattock to dig up a half dozen stumps that had 
never yet been removed from his meadow, but find- 
ing it pretty hard work, and, moreover, not being 
very fond of work, he gave it up, and returned to the 
house. On the way, it occurred to him that by a 
cunning device he might induce his unfriendly neigh- 
bor to uproot the little annoyances. Acting ona 
bright idea that occurred to him, he entered his house, 
got his writing materials, and in a disguised hand 
wrote: 


Mr. Woop:—I am an old man, fast approaching 
my end, and I cannot go to my grave without reveal- 
ing to youasecret. When I was a young mah, I 
helped rob your grandfather of a large amount of 
money. land my partner in crime buried five thou- 
sand dollars of it under the roots of a tree in the 
meadow that now belongs to you. No doubt those 
trees have been cut down by this time, but the stumps 
may still remain. He was soon after hanged for a 
murder he committed, and 1 was sent to prison for 
highway robbery. I was but lately released, and I 
wish to do all I can to atone for past misdeeds. I 
send this letter by a person who says he knows where 
you live, and he will throw it into your house. 

A REPENTANT CRIMINAL. 

Mr. Wood sealed this bit of fiction, addressed it to 
himself, and when night came crept stealthily to Os- 
borne’s door, opened it a little way, tossed it in, and 
Tan away as though Satan wereafterhim. On reach- 
ing home, he reposed sweetly tilt morning. When 
he arose, he cast a glance toward his meadow, and to 
his satisfaction discovered that every stamp in his 
meadow had been dug up during the night, and pull- 
ed out by the roots, After breakfast, he’ went coolly 
to work, and rolled them together in a pile, in order 
to burn them. And imagine Osborne’s bitterness of 
heart as he passed by on his way to the village that 
morning, saw Wood thus engaged, and knew how he 

THE QUAKER’S JOKE. 

Mr. Dill wayn’s son told me that his father, in his 
younger days, was in a stage-coach with a party of 
military officers. One of them, a pert, effeminate 
dandy, undertook to quiz the plain Quaker, and after 
some indefinite jokes, asked him at an inn where they 
stopped, to hold his sword for a minute, supposing 
he would consider it an abomination totouchit. Mr. 
Dillwayn, however, eyeing the young man from head 
to foot, said: “ As 1 believe, from tts appearance, it 
has never shed blood, and is not in the least likely to 
do so, I have not the slightest objection.” 
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In the chore Dench, cuties hes tho Watts ond of an 
English Bishop and wife, and a noble Lord his Countess. All of them are at 
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